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MEMORANDUM OF 
WAR-TIME INFORMATION 


Authoritative information on all aspects of the 
Military, Diplomatic and Political Situation. 


N unofficial Parliamentary Group is issuing a monthly Memorandum of 
reference in connection with the foreign situation. 








The policy of the Committee is to provide a full appreciation of the situation 
so that throughout the war responsible persons may have a general work of 
reference which will enable them to value correctly isolated pieces of news and 
various events the significance of which cannot otherwise be completely understood. 


The memorandum has been applied for by a very considerable number of 
members of both Houses of Parliament, the United States War Department, many 
of the leading United States Libraries, an ever-increasing number of Dominion 
State Departments, and many of the leading officials throughout the English- 
speaking world, as well as nearly all the leading banks in Canada, Great Britain, 
and the United States. 





In the present period of tension it is not only important for responsible people 
to have the full facts before them, but it is also most welcome to neutral and 
allied governments to know that such statement is being issued. The fact that 
it is wholly unofficial makes it independent. 


EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 


The Lord Phillimore, M.C., Mr. Victor Raike M.P., The Earl of Mansfield, Captain A. R. Wise, M.P., 
Mr. W. Nunn (formerly M.P. for Whitehaven), Mr. Kenneth De Courcy (Editor) 


The subscription rate is 24s. per annum for the twelve regular issues. Supplementary issues are 
not charged for Back numbers and current numbers are availiable at 2s. per copy U.S.A. and 
Canadian Subscriptions: Ten dollars 





----------POST THIS COUPON NOW---------- 


lo: The Secretary, Imperial Policy Group, 
13, Old Queen Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 


Please send me the Memorandum for one year, for which I enclose 24s, 


NAME.............. wicca ecsenliciaias tga 
Fe caishicinsinsinintininaniadanninitadtesininbiiin sia 


(Block capitals, please) | 
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In the January, 1940, Number is included the Annual Colonial Survey. 
FOREWORD by the Rt. Hon. MALCOLM MACDONALD, M.P., 


Secretary of State for the Colonies. 


“| invite readers to study this Survey with close interest.” 


BRITISH DEPENDENCIES OVERSEAS 


A series of articles specially contributed by Governors and other leading authorities describing recent developments and the 
situation in the Colonies, Protectorates, Mandated Territories, etc., including the following :— 


Changes in the Economic Life of Kenya 


More varied production making for increased _ stability. 
Settlement schemes to proceed. 
By MAJOR C. H. DALE, CM.G., O.B.E., 


Commissioner, H.M. Eastern African Dependencies Office 
in London. 


Achievements of Uganda in Peace and War 
Protectorate striving to make utmost contribution to Empire's 
effort in the economic sphere. 


By MAX NUROCK, O.B.E., 


Acting Deputy Chief Secretary for Uganda. 


Industrial Development in Northern Rhodesia 
Improved transport facilities and increased output from the 
Copperbelt make the Territory prosperous. 

By SIR JOHN MAYBIN, K.C.M.G., 


Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Northern Rhodesia. 


Nyasaland’s Three Staples—and its Population 
New 


peasant farming : 
markets. 


Estate production supplemented by 
crops await favourable 


By K. L. HALL, CM.G., 


icting Governor of Nyasaland. 


Improving Somaliland Stock and Pastures 


Administration’s endeavour to maintain essential services, 


public health, justice and contentment 


By VINCENT G. GLENDAY, CM.G., O.B.E., 


Governor and Commander-in-Chief of British Somaliland. 


Sources of Wealth 
Period of normal and encouraging development giving place 
to a war-time concentration of effort. 

By SIR ARNOLD HODSON, K.C.M.G., 


Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the Gold Coast. 


in Gold Coast Territories 


Improved Social Services in Sierra Leone 


Developments in labour relations, agricultural education, stock 
breeding, health and housing. 


By SIR DOUGLAS JARDINE, K.CM.G., O.B.E., 


Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Sierra Leone. 


Gambia’s Fortunes Dependent on Groundnuts 


Excellent quality crop but low prices. Protectorate more self- 
supporting in foodstuffs. 


By SIR THOMAS SOUTHORN, K.C.M.G., K.B.E., 


Governor and Commander-in-Chief of The Gambia. 


Barbados during Legislative Tercentenary Year 
dependent on sugar production. Progress in public 
works and social services. 
By MAJOR W. H. FLINN, O.B.E., 


{eting Governor of Barbados. 


Island 


Virgin Country Broken in the Bahamas 

visitors go to play, and remain to 
new resources. 

By LT.-COL. N. G. THWAITES, C.B.E., MV .O., MC., 


Bahamas Representative in London. 


Islands where develop 


and Economic Structure of Leewards 

immediate good, 
measures promise greater strength 

By SIR GORDON LETHEM, K.CM.G., 


Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the Leeward Islands. 


Social 


Although prospects are not long-range 





Measures for Development in British Guiana 
Rice-growing, gold-mining and timber industries likely to be 
stimulated by the war. 

By SIR JOHN WADDINGTON, K.C.MG., 


Acting Governor of British Guiana. 


Substantial Improvement in British Honduras 


During the past five years there has been a marked evolution 
in social and economic life 


By CAPTAIN M. S. METZGEN, M.B.F., 


Commissioner for the Stann Creek District. 


Malaya’s Great Contribution in Peace and War 
Raw materials, financial aid and trained man-power from 
country in “key” position 
By G. E. CATOR, C.MG., 


Agent for Malaya in London. 


. — ve — 
Sarawak’s Sound Finances and Social Progress 
Experiment in native administration, increased educational 
and health services and enlarged food resources. 
By J. B. ARCHER, 


Chief Secretary of Sarawak. 


Economie Readjustments in Hong Kong 
How a duty to the Empire and a responsibility to 
are being discharged by the Colon 

By SIR GEOFFRY NORTHCOTE, K.C.M.G.., 


Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Hong Kong. 


the Chinese 


Industrial and Commercial Aims of Ceylon 
The Island secks to develop its resources and provide for 
its own needs as far as possible 
By E. A, P. WIJEYERATNE, 


ex-Deputy Speaker, Ceylon State Council. 


Mauritius Becoming a Model Colony 
Rapid progress in social legislation and measures to develop 
local resources. 

By CAPT. THE HON. SIR BEDE CLIFFORD, K.C.M.G. 
C.B., MVO., 


Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Mauritius. 


More Advantageous Situation in the Seychelles 
Large land purchase by the Government. Schemes of develop- 
ment now well advanced. 

By SIR WALTER BUCHANAN-SMITH, C.M.G., 


Administrator of the Government of Seychelles. 


Sure Basis for Advances in Cyprus 
Progress in agriculture, industry, education and health bring 
solid achievements. 

By WILLIAM D. BATTERSHILL, C.MG.., 


Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Cyprus. 


Repercussions of War on the Life of Malta 
Although schemes of economic and social improvement must 
be postponed, recent advances will be held. 
By GEN. SIR CHARLES BONHAM-CARTER, 
CM.G., DSO. 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Malta. 


K.C.B., 


Conditions in Fiji and the Western Pacific 
Expansion of pineapple canning and mining industries and 
development of social services 
By SIR HARRY C. LUKE, K.C.M.G., 
and Commander-in-Chief of Fiji and 
Commissioner for the Western Pacific. 


Governor 


High 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


OME ten days ago it was feared that the courageous 

Finnish resistance was at length proving unavailing 
against the overwhelming superiority of the Russians in num- 
bers and in offensive weapons. But within a week the whole 
position was reversed by a combination of masterly strategy 
at headquarters and the amazing tactical skill with which 
officers and men turned their knowledge of the country and 
their mobility to good account. In the Isthmus, in the 
extreme south, where the Russian forces are very strong, the 
plan was to hold the enemy, or to draw back to the pre- 
pared positions very slowly, and to counter-attack when the 
decisive moment came. In the north, where Soviet forces 
were advancing southwards from Petsamo, and westwards 
in the Salla region threatening to cut the “ waistline ” in two, 
the Russian lines of communication in each case were 
extended and precariously held. With highly mobile detach- 
ments moving swiftly and almost invisibly on skis the Finns 
in each case fell upon the Russian flanks and caused a dis- 
orderly retreat. Simultaneously in the east, north of Lake 
Ladoga, they have pursued the enemy almost back to, and 
at one point over, the Russian frontier. It is a notable 
victory, achieved simultaneously on four main fronts, thanks 
toa combination of superior strategy, superior morale, know- 
ledge of the country, the weather, and the long-drawn-out, 
weakly established Russian communications. But the latest 
news is of a dangerous attack by the Russians on the narrow 
front between Lake Ladoga and the Gulf of Finland. 


What Help for Finland ? 


Nothing can in the long run avail the Finns against 
Russia’s overwhelming resources unless help comes 
te them quickly and generously. They have the moral 
support of most of the world, which realises that they are 
fighting not for themselves alone but for civilisation. 
Indirectly they are affording some assistance to the Allies 





in compelling the Russians to use up petrol and other sup- 
plies which might have gone to Germany; and within 
Russia their success is probably having the effect of dis- 
crediting aggression. But moral support alone will not 
enable the Finns to survive. It is all to the good that Red 
Cross units and other comforts should be sent. But that will 
not be enough. Credits in belligerent or neutral countries 
will enable them to buy arms ; and that is to the point, 
though results might be slow. The organisation of a Swedish 
volunteer force is practical, but its numbers are small. What 
is essential is that aeroplanes, anti-tank guns and other equip- 
ment on a large scale should be despatched with the utmost 
ex edition ; and one would have thought that every member 
of the League of Nations would have felt it a duty to put 
gifts rather than credits at the disposal of a country which is 
standing up alone against outrageous aggression. 


Politics in Japan 


The “important announcement” foreshadowed for 
Wednesday of this week by a Japanese Foreign Office 
spokesman did not materialise. Instead a political crisis 
was threatened, and may perhaps still be forced, by an 
ultimatum presented by the Prime Minister, General Abe 
calling on him to proffer the resignation of the Cabinet. 
Since the demand came from a meeting attended by more 
than half the representatives of the Diet, which opened its 
new session last Tuesday, it must be taken seriously. 
General Abe is not a Parliamentarian, and he is unlikely to 
show much skill in debate. The trouble, indeed, is that 
very few Cabinet Ministers are Parliamentarians. Japan 
has for the last seven years been governed mainly by bureau- 
crats, and it is not surprising that the established parties 
should be growing restive. The moment is propitious for 


them; for two and a half years of war, and a war at present 
in a state of stagnation so far as the attainment of fresh 
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objectives is concerned, has involved the population in 
serious hardships, and stirred them, stoical as they are, to 
audible complaints. There will be no formal debates in 
the Diet for the next three weeks, and by that time the 
Government may have strengthened itself by concluding a 
new trade agreement with the United States or achieving 
some striking military success in China. That, however, 
seems unlikely in view of the Chinese winter offensive which 
has just opened. 


The Pope’s Five Points 


The address by the Pope to the College of Cardinals on 
Christmas Eve, linked as it should be both with the exchange 
of visits between the Pope and King Victor Emmanuel and 
with the letter received by His Holiness from President 
Roosevelt, is an event of some importance. Whether or not 
the Pope contemplates some initiative, direct or indirect, 
towards ultimate peace discussions—his reference to possible 
mediators makes it clear that the subject is well before his 
mind—his own outline of the principles on which peace 
must be based is such as the Allies at least could endorse 
without reservations, and it is to be hoped that an early 
opportunity of indicating that will be taken. Very bricfly 


summarised the Pope’s five points provide for: the recogni- 


tion of every nation’s right to independence and to repara- 
tion if independence is violated; general reduction and 
limitation of armaments ; an international organisation to 
enforce, and where desirable revise, international agree- 
ments ; the protection of ethnical minorities ; impregnation 
of rulers and peoples with a spirit of moral justice, and “ the 
sense of responsibility which measures human siatutes 
according to the rules of divine right.” These are only 
formulations of principle, not articles of a treaty, but their 
acceptance by neutral States as well as France and Britain 
(the first is a condemnation of every canon in German foreign 
policy in the last two years) would provide a valuable 
starting-point for some united aciion when that becomes 
possible. 


Dr. Goebbels’ Christmas Cheer 


The Christmas address delivered at the Ministry of 
Propaganda by the German Minister whom it gratifies The 
Times to style nudely “Goebbels” (though it so far 
relaxes as to call him Dr. Goebbels in an adjacent column) 
wears at first sight a pessimistic aspect. There was hardly 
anyone in Germany, said Dr. Goebbels, who was not suffer- 
ing from difficulties and hardships ; Germany’s very existence 
was at stake ; her enemies were aiming at striking Germany 
down, at dismembering her and splitting her up and 1redue- 
ing her to political and economic impotence ; and in all this 
there was nothing to choose between the warmongers of 
London and the warmongers of Paris. Here, at least, in 
these last words, a new note is sounded, for they write the 
epitaph on the assiduous efforts to represent France as the 
relatively blameless dupe of a chauvinistic Britain. Nothing 
else in the speech calls for comment except the profession of 
confidence in victory based on “the power of 90,000,000 
people” ; in regard to that it need only be observed that 
some thirty of the ninety millions are as much opposed to 
Hitlerism as France and Britain. To interpret the speech as 
défaitisme would be a profound mistake. It is true that some 
of the usual braggadocio is lacking, but in the main it is very 
much what a British Minister calling on his people to buy 
victory by sacrifice might say. 


Truth and Ley 


The Manchester Guardian has done a useful service in 
republishing an article in the Angriff by Dr. Ley, the head 
of the German Labour Front. With elaborate mendacity 


and concentrated abuse we are familiar enough in the utter- 
ances, spoken and written, of Nazi leaders, but for sheer 
puerile ignorance this particular production is something of a 
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revelation. Dr. Ley is instructing his readers on the essen, 
tials of the fabric of the British policy. About tw 
families—“ the Chamberlains, the Churchills, the Baldwins, 
&c.”—rule England, and the masses are kept subservient 
through voluntary welfare work and charity, organised 
mainly by the High Church (which seems a little odd singe 
the dominant strain in British life is Puritanism. “ Money. 
bags and hypocrisy, Puritanism and brutality, decide the fate 
of every Englishman ”). The effect of this calculated beneyo. 
lence is that “there is in England no public assistance, no 
social insurance, no Labour Exchanges. In a word any 
Englishman who is unfortunate enough to lose his livelihood 
by accident, illness, old age or unemployment, is thrown op 
to the mercy of these private, so-called ‘ Christian welfare’ 
institutions.” Dr. Ley must know, for he visited England 
less than a year ago, and no doubt took full Opportunity, 
as his official position would demand, to study our (nop- 
existent) social institutions. 





Yellow and Blue 

The French Yellow Book on the origins of the war was 
published too close to Christmas to get in this and other 
countries the attention it deserves. It supplements, without 
in any way duplicating, the British Blue Book. The latter 
depicted the Nazi oligarchy as seen mainly through the eyes 
of Sir Nevile Henderson, the former as seen mainly through’ 
those of M. Coulondre, and M. Coulondre, partly perhaps 
because he came later on the scene, when illusions were more 
difficult to cherish, saw with accurate and penetrating vision 
the goal on which Herr Hitler and his entourage had fixed 
their ambitious gaze. “ Now,” wrote the French Ambassador 
in December, 1938, “ Herr Hitler’s racial aims having been 
achieved, the hour of Lebensraum has struck.” Dust was 
being assiduously thrown in France’s eyes—the hypo- 
critical Bonnet-Ribbentrop accord was signed on December 
6th, 1938 ; on February 7th, 1939, Herr von Ribbentrop 
declared “ Our struggle against Bolshevism is merciless; in 
relation to the Soviet we shall remain adamant; never shall 
we have an agreement with Bolshevik Russia ”—but little of 
it lodged in her Ambassador’s. As early as May 7th of this 
year he transmits a report, from a source in which he places 
confidence, that Herr Hitler is about to reach an under- 
standing with Russia, and “ perhaps we shall see a fourth 
partition of Poland.” At this time the Anglo-French 
negotiations at Moscow were in full swing. The volume 
is prefaced impressively by a textual reproduction of 
Herr Hitler’s successive pledges to Austria, to Poland and to 
Czecho-Slovakia. The Yellow Book inculpates Herr Hitler 
as damningly as the Blue Book—which is saying much. 





The American Safety-Zone 

The protest voiced by twenty-one American republics, 
headed by the United States, against the activities of 
belligerent warships in the so-called safety-zone of 300 miles 
round the shores of the Americas will be treated by this 
country with the seriousness which the importance of the 
signatory States demands, but it raises issues much too far- 
reaching to be forced to a definite decision at this moment. 
The desire of the American States to escape any kind of 
implication in the European War is intelligible enough, but 
the universally accepted international law regarding territorial 
waters cannot be re-written by means of an academic resolu- 
tion passed by a Pan-American Conference. Nowhere has 
that been emphasised more categorically than in leading New 
York newspapers. The traditional three-mile limit for terri- 
torial waters was based originally on the practical considera- 
tion that observance of it could be enforced by shore 
batteries, whose range in those days was fixed traditionally at 
three miles. There is obviously a case for revision of that 
figure, but equally obviously no means exist of enforcing 4 
limit of 300 miles or anything like it. The American 
States talk of refusing the use of their ports to any vessel 
failing to observe the 300-mile neutrality limit. That would 
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be a pin-pricking provision, and if the 300 mile question is 
griously raised (it is, of course, the * Graf Spee ’ battle which 
jas precipitated that) France and Britain will be compelled 
to make every reservation. Fortunateiy, with the destruction 
of the ‘ Graf Spee ° the prospect of conflict in waters adjacent 
to the Americas is substantially reduced. 
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Western and Eastern Democracy 


The letter in which on December 20th Lord Halifax gave 
formal recognition to the Czecho-Slovak Naiional Committee 
ss “qualified to represent the Czecho-Slovak peoples, and, 
in particular, to make arrangements concerning the Czecho- 
Slovak army in France,” is a document of historic import- 
ance, and it is probably no coincidence that it was 
despatched immediately on the return of the Foreign 
Secretary from a meeting of the Supreme War Council in 
Paris. The effect of the letter is that the Committee, of 
which Dr. Benes is naturally the chief member, is recognised 
as constituting in effect a provisional Government, analogous 
to the Polish Government at Angers, though less fully 
organised. It is hoped that both Czech divisions and Polish 
divisions will be fighting on the Western Front by the 
spring, an impressive advertisement of two of the Allies’ 
essential war-aims. The Poles have inteasified the sym- 
pathies of the Western democracies towards them by the 
manifesto recently issued at Angers, in which the Polish 
Government declared that its mandate was derived solely 
from the will of the people, and that whatever might be said 
about the form of the Polish Government in the past, there 
would be nothing in the nature of a military dictatorship in 
the future, but a democratic constitution calculated to 
emphasise the identity of view between Poland and her 
French and British allies. Such a declaration has the effect 
of focusing attention afresh on the supreme problem of 
creating a Europe in which a democratic Poland could 
survive. 


Rumanian-German Trade 


The Rumanian-German trade convention which was 
signed at Bucharest last week appears to have given the Ger- 
mans a good deal less than they had hoped for, particularly 
in respect of oil. Not only is the total amount of oil avail- 
able for export from Rumania reduced by her own increased 
consumption, but the percentage of this to be sent to Ger- 
many in 1940 will be not more than a third—a minimum of 
45 per cent. had been expected. In return for this Germany 
will send arms manufactured in Essen and will continue the 
supply of munitions from the Skoda works. The rate of 
exchange in this barter agreement was one of the difficulties 
in the negotiations—the fixing of the currency exchange rate 
being equivalent to fixing the ratio of value of German manu- 
factures to Rumanian materials. When the exchange rate is 
fixed at 49.50 lei to the mark instead of 75, as demanded, it 
simply means that more German armaments must be given 
for the same amount of oil. Rumania cannot do without 
German trade. But she is not exclusively dependent on it. 
She has bargaining power, and is doubtless in a better 
position for making terms than she was a year ago. 


Belgium’s Weakest Point 

Both Belgium and Holland adhere firmly to their neutrality 
and their determination to defend it ; but it appears to be 
their fixed intention to stand together, not separately—that is, 
if one of them is attacked, the other comes to her help. That 
is the underlying assumption of an interview given to a Daily 
Telegraph special correspondent by Senator Paul Crockaert, 
President of the Commission of National Defence and 
a former Minister of National Defence. He spoke of the 
great strength of the Belgian army, and of its fortified lines 
of defence, adding “for our defence we can also rely im- 
plicitly on the Dutch.” The whole scheme of defence lines 
which he unfolded was described on the supposition that the 
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Dutch and the Belgians were co-operating ; and he indicated 
how well provided they were to meet any attack except—and 
the mention of this exception is surely intended to have signifi- 
cance—in one particular sector. He alluded to the corridor 
about forty miles wide between Antwerp and the mouth of 
the Scheldt, which would intervene between the Dutch army, 
entrenched behind its water-lines, and the Belgian army, 
standing in its entrenched positions. He emphasised the 
difficulty of sending a defensive army, which has no tanks, 
to occupy this exposed sector. That means, presumably, 
that it would have to be looked after by other forces. No 
doubt if the necessity arose they would be forthcoming. 





Railway Accidents in Germany 


The two railway accidents in Germany last week brought 
the total number of serious accidents in that country since 
the war to seven, with no fewer than 396 persons killed 
and nearly 300 injured. It was pointed out in this journal 
last February that the figures of railway accidents had been 
mounting steadily year by year since 1935, and that this was 
attributable in part at least to deterioration in locomotives, 
rolling stock and the permanent ways. The German Insti- 
tute for Business Research admitted that about {800,000,000 
would have to be raised in the next three or four years to 
meet the “ increasing demand for rolling stock.” It is clear 
that money needed for the railways has been diverted to arms 
manufacture. On the top of the pre-war shortage of rolling 
stock comes the added demand for war transport—for ex- 
ample, failing to get adequate Rumanian transport for 
Rumanian exports, Germany has just offered to send 3,000 
wagons and 180 locomotives to fetch oil. It is no wonder 
that the local passenger trains have to be made up of old 
wooden coaches. But though the use of such coaches 
accounts for the high proportion of casualties when a col- 
lision occurs, it does not account for the collision itself. Are 
the officials right when they deny that any of them were due 
to sabotage? 


The Barrier Against Mine-Layers 

It is possible that we shall not know till the war is over 
all the devices which the Government is using to counter the 
danger of mines indiscriminately laid by the Germans in the 
North Sea. But one of them from the nature of the case 
has had to be widely advertised—the laying of a broad mine- 
barrier some 500 miles long from near the north of Scotland 
to the Straits of Dover, at a distance of about eight miles 
from the coast, thus providing an eight-miles-broad channel 
for shipping off the eastern coasts with only three exits, one 
to the north, and two (east and south-west) from the Thames 
Estuary. The protection against mines laid by submarines 
in this channel is almost complete, since it is virtually im- 
possible that they should get through the barrier. Aero- 
planes endeavouring to lay mines in this closely watched 
area will be given an uncomfortable time by R.A.F. patrols, 
but their occasional successes should not be very profitable to 
the enemy, since the passage will be regularly and methodi- 
cally cleared by mine-sweepers. Neutra) vessels plying 
between British and Scandinavian ports will have a longer 
voyage, but a safer one whilst they are west of the mine-field. 





EMERGENCY SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
In order to economise paper, the quantity of news- 
papers and other journals supplied to newsagents 
on the usual sale-or-return basis has now to be 
seriously restricted. Readers of The Spectator are 
therefore urged to place a regular order for the 
paper with a newsagent or bookstall or with the 
Publishing Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 
Subscription rates for copies ordered from the 
office are 6s. 6d., 13s. and {1 6s., post free for 
3 months, 6 months and 12 months respectively. 




















= oratory has been voluminous and 
various. General von Brauchitsch has been assur- 
ing the German people that they must win because their 
cause is right. M. Daladier has assured the French that 
victory must be theirs because of the rightness of their 
cause. King George, in his broadcast address on Sunday 
afternoon, declared that we were engaged in a conflict 
against wickedness, and therefore inferentially that our 
cause was just. Herr Hess affirmed that Herr Hitler 
had been raised up to give final peace to Europe. This 
in its way is the most interesting pronouncement of all. 
Herr Hitler has been “raised up.” By what force? 
By what agency? Such a phrase postulates, if not a 
God who directs the affairs of nations and of men, at 
least that indeterminate and impersonal pewer less 
committally referred to as Providence. But Nazi 
Germany has cast off God as the great Germans of 
past centuries knew Him. Ein feste Burg ist unser Gott. 
But the God of Martin Luther is not the God of Herr 
Hitler or Dr. Goebbels or Herr Baldur von Schirach. 
Not for them the Judge of all the earth. They have 
gone back to the tribal gods of the morning of history, 
the German Woden and Thor and the company 
of northern legend. If Herr Hitler has been “ called,” 
“raised up,” by anyone it must be by that resuscitated 
deity to whom the prophets of the Nordic Baal make 
constant and clamorous appeal. 

What are we to see in these diverse invocations? 
One more repetition of the claims of rival combatants 
to the support of God, best dealt with by ruling both 
out of court and denying validity to either? For that easy 
abdication of all critical judgement there is nothing to 
be said. We do not presume in this conflict to call 
ourselves the executors of God’s will. It was in far other 
language that King George expressed himself on Christ- 
mas Day, when in his closing words he spoke not of 
God’s arm to strike but of God’s hand to guide—“* May 
that Almighty Hand guide and uphold us all.” And 
when in an earlier sentence the King declared that we 
were fighting against wickedness he was stating a simple, 
plain and incontrovertible fact. It is well from time to 
time to recall why this conflict has been joined, not to 
fan fires of hatred but to keep it clear before our eyes 
what this thing is—not Germany, but Hitlerism—that 
must be destroyed if settled peace is ever to come to 
Europe. Herr Hitler secured power in Germany by the 
expedient of the Reichstag fire, which gave him the 
excuse for banning the Communist Party and thus 
securing a Parliamentary majority ready to register his 
will and turn him from constitutional Chancellor into 
dictator. From then brute force, exercised in Germany 
by the S.S. guards and the secret police, with its army 
of innumerable spies, against Socialists, against Jews, 
against the Confessional Church, against Roman Catho- 
lics, and outside Germany by the armed forces of the 
Reich against Austria, against Czecho-Slovakia, against 
Poland—brute force expressing itself consistently in 
hideous and unspeakable barbarities—has been the 
damning and distinctive mark of Hitlerism. There is 
no sign that the instrument will be abandoned till it is 
struck from Hitler’s hands and the hands made power- 
less. 

That task Britain and France have taken on them- 
selves in execution of the pledge they gave to Hitlerism’s 
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AND POPE 


latest victim. They may be left to carry it t 

to the end alone. No one can know that, fy 
no one can foresee how the war may spread. But whg. 
ever other nations may decide about material sup 
the mobilisation of the moral support of the world jp 
defence of those values which men of any conscieng 
and moral sense anywhere have always recognised jg 
a factor that may have great, perhaps decisive, influence 
before the struggle ends. What we are fighting is quit 
literally a denial of God. Nazi Germany by its acts, 
Nazi Germany’s ally, Russia, by words as well as acts 
fling defiance at every principle associated with the God 
whom millions of Englishmen and _ Italians and 
Americans and Frenchmen, and millions more in a score 
of countries in Europe and outside it, worship. Political 
issues and territorial and dynastic are involved in this 
war, but so are moral and spiritual issues which nations 
making any moral or religious profession have no right 
to subordinate or ignore. A national leader who sccog- 
nises that truth and acts on it is rendering high and 
necessary service to humanity. 

More than one does recognise it, but it has fallen to 
two in particular, President Roosevelt and the Pope, to 
say the timely word at a moment when some hope 
exists that it may bear fruit. The letter Mr. Roosevelt 
has addressed to Pius XII, appealing for united support 
for those ideals which all men of goodwill and men of 
religious faith uphold, points to the only foundation on 
which enduring peace can rest. We have been told 
more than once, and it is true, that what we are fighting 
to save is Western civilisation, and that Western civilisa- 
tion must have a Christian basis. Mr. Roosevelt's 
actions and his words alike testify to the hold that 
conviction has on him. Without taking the controversial 
step of renewing formal diplomatic relations with the 
Vatican he has appointed Mr. Myron Taylor as his 
“personal representative” in the Vatican City, and in 
announcing the step has indicated his hope, which will 
certainly be fulfilled, that it will mark the beginning 
of full co-operation between Pope and President, 
primarily for mediation leading to peace, but not less 
essentially for the establishment of that peace, when it 
comes, on sure foundations. His appeal is to “all the 
Churches of the world which believe in a common 
God ” to throw their weight into this great cause, and 
the alliance in such a crusade of the temporal head of 
the greatest predominantly Protestant country in the 
world and the spiritual head of a Roman Catholic 
church numbering 360 millions is a step which 
opens up vast and beneficent potentialities for all 
mankind. 

It can hardly have been a mere coincidence that while 
President Roosevelt’s letter to the Pope was on its way 
the Pope himself was addressing to the College of 
Cardinals a constructive and impressive allocution on 
the condition of the world in the first Christmas season 
he has celebrated as Holy Father. There was no flinch- 
ing from stark realities, and condemnation of the 
damnable was unsparing. “ Premeditated aggression,” 
His Holiness declared, “ against a small and laborious 
people, on the plea of a threat which neither existed nor 
was possible, atrocities, illegal use of means of destruc- 
tion against non-combatants and refugees, the aged, 
women and children, the flaunting of freedom and 















yuman life—these acts call for vengeance from 
Heaven.” By that unanswerable sentence Germany 
gands condemned no less than Russia, and not a 
gation in the world will challenge the justice of the 
gndemnation. From that what follows? Certainly not 
hat the Allies can congratulate themselves on rallying 
the conscience of the world as a constituent of victory. 
Jn some measure that may be happening, and we can be 
thankful for it. But what the President’s letter and the 
Pope’s address must mean if they mean anything is that 
the Europe and the world of the future must be shaped 
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and EARLY four months have passed since this country 
score became involved in war, but the conflict is still 
liticg) | in the initial stage, and the positions which will have to 
» this be faced when it reaches its close are utterly obscure. 
ations | Yet even in this early period statesmen and _ political 
right f scientists have begun to explore the hypothetical 
c0g- problems of “after the war,” and to discuss the nearer 


and § War aims and the more distant “peace aims” in the 
hope that peace may not find us unprepared. These 
inquiries have been generally pursued from the inter- 


national point of view, and the solution therefore depends 
rope J only on this country or her Allies, but also on enemy 
avelt | Countries, on neutrals, and, indeed, the whole civilised 
port world. In exploring them it is important to remember 
n of | that for this country there is a prior question, the answers 
1 on | © which will govern our answers to the larger question 
told —What is to be the attitude of this country towards its 
ing | WN citizens and those in the closest relations with it? 
isa. | There will be a domestic post-war problem as well as 


Jr's | 2 international one ; and in this sphere we are free 
hat | 2gents to make our own plans. 

sial It is abundantly proved that three or four years are 
the J 20t too long a time to prepare for war. But peace, too, 
his | "quires preparation. In a short conflict we might 
, quickly get back to peace conditions, but in a long one 
jij] | we should have further to go ; the more our social life 
becomes adapted to war conditions the bigger the task 
of readapting it to peace. But whether the struggle is 
to be a short or long one the case for giving immediate 
thought to peace preparations is strong. If it is to be 
short clearly there is no time for delay, but if it is long 
the task will be of such huge proportions that we cannot 
4 | begin too soon. As time goes on British industry will 
more and more be switched over to abnormal war tasks. 
As the war controls are increased and become gradually 
stereotyped the mechanism of free industry and trade 
will have been put out of gear. As group after group 
1 | of men of military age is called to the colours the 
numbers of the fighting services will grow at the expense 
of civilian services, till millions of men, as in the last 
war, will be with the colours. If it is said that we had 
this problem at the end of the last war and that it was 
solved, the answer is that it was never adequately solved, 
and that in this war the social transformation of the 
country to the State in arms will have been even more 
drastic than before. Some time we shall suddenly be 
face to face with peace. If the country is not ready its 
new situation may be scarcely less tragic than that of war. 
Some of the problems, if the conflict is a moderately 
long one, can be foreseen in the light of the past. There 
will be millions of men longing to be quickly demobi- 
lised, and with expectations raised by the belief that 
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in the light of those Christian principles whose eternal 
justice Protestant and Catholic equally recognise. They 
may involve for every country sacrifices and surrenders. 
If we look for a city which hath foundations, whose 
builder and maker is God—not Mr. Chamberlain or 
M. Daladier or President Roosevelt or the Pope—it is 
God’s will for the world that we must seek to discover 
and, having discovered it, to apply. If King George 
appeals to “that Almighty hand ” to guide, he pledges 
his people to accept the guidance wherever it may lead. 
And so doing he aligns himself with Pope and President. 





HOMES FOR HEROES? 


they have been fighting for civilisation. The experience 
of twenty years ago warns us that whilst there may be 
a short period of ample employment whilst the world’s 
arrears of essential supplies are being made good, 
there is the danger that it may be followed by a disas- 
trous slump. There will be the problem of restoring 
Government-controlled shipping to its former owners 
and to the normal uses of trade, and the keeping of the 
sailors in employment. It would be intolerable that the 
industry of agriculture, whipped up into activity for 
intensive war production, and stimulated by subsidies, 
should be allowed to sink back into hard times as after 
the last War. Housing, necessarily neglected during 
hostilities, will need swift attention if distress from 
overcrowding is to be avoided—and this quite apart 
from any destruction that may have resulted from enemy 
action. The chaos into which evacuation has plunged 
the whole educational system of the country will demand 
far-reaching reconstruction, which should be in 
accordance with the democratic ideals we are fighting 
for. 

These are only a few of the many post-war problems 
which to some extent can already be foreseen, and 
others will reveal themselves in the light of possibly 
startling events. Whilst we cannot expect the active 
heads of the Government to give much of their thought 
or their time to the study of them, it is none the less 
necessary that trained and active minds should be given 
the authority and opportunity to investigate, make plans, 
and create skeleton organisations for carrying them out 
when the moment comes. It is not too soon to be 
preparing schedules of work, at present postponed, 
that should be set on foot in successive stages as 
labour becomes available, and even plans for the 
subsequent slowing down of such work whenever 
the export trades may be calling again for more 
labour. It would be an opportunity grievously 
wasted if war-time expedients were not closely 
examined whilst they are still in operation to discover 
which of them, if any, might be retained or adapted for 
peace purposes. For example, this country is now 
making bulk purchases of food and other commodities 
in foreign markets, and has the whole bargaining power 
which the disposal of British custom confers for securing 
favourable terms. In what way can this advantage be 
retained in the interests of British trade after the war? 
And is it not possible that the present co-operation 
between Britain and France in making bulk purchases 
abroad might be preserved, to the great advantage of 
both countries? 

Some of these are questions which must be examined 
now or never. It will be too late when organisations 
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now in being have been allowed to lapse, or when 
co-operation has given place to competition. 
new industrial and social schemes are not prepared now 
in anticipation of the change-over from war to peace, the 
coming of peace may lead to disastrous distress. The 
present is surely the right time for the Government to 
appoint a number of economists, industrialists and social 
reformers, including men experienced in the problems 
of education, health, agriculture, architecture and town- 
planning, as well as trade and industry, to watch the 
situation as it develops, to make plans, and recommend 
preliminary measures which will make their timely appli- 
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cation possible. it is when the world is in a state o 
transition that there is the greatest opportunity of swif 
progress ; and, indeed, to fail to progress swiftly is tp 
open the door to discontent, to the reaction from hope 
frustrated, to anger and its active expression. Through. 
cut the country there is today the mutual good will of 
sacrifice and loyalty. With wise and foreseeing action 
that good will may be retained and directed to beneficent 
purposes. If there is no such action it will be lost, ang 
replaced by the bitter belief either that democracy has 
been betrayed or that from the first it was an illusion, 
There is no time to lose. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


SENTENCE in Raymond Gram Swing’s broadcast on 

Saturday night made me wonder whether after all the 
last word on propaganda has been said yet. “There is no 
Allied propaganda in the United States,” said Mr. Swing, 
“there is no one to tell us how we ought to think.” He 
hastened to add that the Allied cause was far better served by 
having no propaganda at all, but his “ there is no one to tell 
us how we ought to think ” lingers suggestively in the mind. 
There are two recognised types of propaganda, the blatant 
type and the subtle, based on the fundamental principle that 
propaganda, to be effective, must be so disguised as never to 
be recognised as propaganda. But there.may very well be 
room in certain neutral countries for something superficially 
resembling the first type, but in reality quite different—an 
open and undisguised commentary on events as seen from 
the British, or the Allied, point of view. It would not (in 
Swing’s words) “ tell people how they ought to think,” but 
it would remind them of certain considerations they might 
be liable to overlook in the course of their thinking. It would 
be something for the newspapers of the country to 
take or leave, quote or ignore, as they chose. It would 
depend for its effect on honesty, accuracy, efficiency, refusal 
to distort facts and readiness to admit reverses when they 
happen. It would not be an insinuation of the Allied case 
through disguised propaganda, but a plain siatement of it, 
for the benefit of neutrals who hear plenty of the other side. 

* * * 7 

Complaints about the British censorship might be less 
acrid if we knew more about the French. Students of the 
Paris Press are accustomed to the blank spaces which indicate 
where the censor’s blue pencil has been active, but the cases 
where comment is banned wholesale in advance are not so 
obvious. But one recent instance seems likely to bring 
things to a head. On December 16th Count Ciano delivered 
a speech of great importance, which was made the subject 
of leading articles in The Times, The Daily Telegraph, The 
Spectator and most other London papers of importance. No 
French paper, I believe, contained a line of comment. The 
reason was that the censor forbade it, but they were not 
allowed to publish this explanation of their strange silence. 
France’s censorship is her own affair, but liberty is liberty 
everywhere and no one can be indifferent to infringe- 
ments of it anywhere. The silence, anyhow, was hardly a 
compliment to Count Ciano, with whom France no doubt 
desires to be on cordial terms. M. Blum, I understand, 
intends to raise the whole question in the Chamber. 

* * * * 

Lord Lloyd’s booklet The British Case has received a 
good deal of praise, and deservedly. Its argument is clearly 
and forcibly stated, and sustained on a high moral level. 
But if a second edition is called for, which seems likely, I 
hope the author may reconsider a passage or two which 
contain statements that are not merely controversial but 
actually misleading in their implications. Poland may or 
may not be the natural defence of Europe against “ Oriental 





incursions,” but to say that “the Bolshevik armies reached 
the gates of Warsaw in 1920 and were broken by the Polish 
army; once again Germany, and Europe, was saved by 
Poland ” is to ignore completely the very material fact that 
Poland was at war with Russia as the result of Polish aggres- 
sion, Marshal Pilsudski having, in spite of the warnings of 
the Allies, carried his advance as far as Kieff. What, more- 
over, of the statement that Fascism “ threatens neither 
religious nor economic freedom, nor the security of other 
European nations”? Was Albania Asiatic? And when 
Lord Lloyd affirms that “the political machinery of Fascism 
is, indeed, built up on trade unionism ” I suggest he should 
ask Sir Walter Citrine or Mr. Bevin which is trade unionism 
as they understand it, the system that Fascism destroyed or 
the system that Fascism created. These are not captious 
criticisms. Lord Lloyd’s arguments will be much more 
effective if he can carry all his readers with him all the way. 
* * * * 

I have noted with considerable pain the opinions a Mr. 
Kelly of Galway City has been enunciating regarding certain 
journals which he stigmatises as highbrow. They include 
Studies (The Universe), The Dublin Review, The Spectator, 
The Saturday Review and The Tablet. There are others, 
and the Galway County Library spends {£12 a year on the 
lot. Mr. Kelly wanted the money spent on children’s books, 
particularly fairy tales, instead. Fortunately a Mr. 
McGuiness took the other view, though his conclusions 
appeal to me rather more than his arguments. He was sur- 
prised, he said, to find anyone pretending to be an Irish 
Nationalist use the word “ highbrow,” because it was only 
used in England, that land which was rotten with class- 
distinction, to denote specialisation. He added, with rather 
more sobriety, that these periodicals dealt with current 
affairs ; they were of a high cultural value. (I have taken 
quite a fancy to Mr. McGuiness.) In the end it was agreed 
to continue to stock the periodicals (which will involve the 
resurrection of the dead in the case of The Saturday Review) 
and to buy children’s books as well for Mr. Kelly. 

* * * * 

Someone has proposed a joint sitting of the British and 
French Parliaments, as a spectacular demonstration of the 
unity of the two countries. The suggestion is interesting, 
and in certain circumstances such a session might have 
psychological value. But obviously such a joint body could 
have no constitutional status, and could conduct no business 
and reach no decisions that would bind anyone. Whether 
the provision of a platform for a series of notable speeches 
would justify the elaborate arrangements that such a meet- 
ing would necessitate is an open question. 

* * * * 

It is stated that the Finns are thinking of arranging for 
evacuated school-children to be set homework by post. 
Surely a gratuitous aggravation of the horrors of war. But 
a striking testimony, all the same, to the thoroughness of 
Finland in all departments of life. JANUS. 
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F we are to attempt a summing up of our position, four 

months after the beginning of the war, we must be as 
strictly impartial and as objective as an accountant examining 
the accounts of a business firm. Unfortunately, it is impos- 
sible to command a similar amount of information; and to 
meet this difficulty it seems advisable to take the enemy’s 
position rather more from his point of view than the avail- 
able information justifies. We have, in fact, to realise that 
the first lexury we must ration is cheap consolation. It is 
extremely difficult to be always on our guard against wishful 
thinking ; but if we deliberately weight the position in favour 
of the enemy, we are the more likely to reach a position some- 
where near the truth than if we cast up accounts on the 
meagre details about Germany that come to us. 

How necessary is this cautious line of approach may be 
gauged from the interpretation of the scuttling of the ‘ Graf 
Spee’ that is finding currency here and in America. It is 
being stated that Hitler “as good as admitted that he had 
no hopes of victory over us on this one front of the sea. No 
other inference is possible.” This is, of course, ludicrous. 
The alternative inference is that Hitler feels so certain of 
victory that he realises the ‘Graf Spee’ will make little if 
any impression in his profit and loss account ; or that he feels 
he has as good a chance of victory as ever. When the Ger- 
man navy steamed forth to surrender in 1918 did anyone in 
England think of the loss of the ‘ Indefatigable’ and the 
‘Queen Mary’? It is the prospect of victory and not of 
defeat that makes one judge lightly of loss. Hitler did not 
wish to make us a present of another indisputable victory, 
and he presumably thought that the commander of the ‘ Graf 
Spee ’ did not possess the skill to retrieve the situation. 

The pocket-battleships were not the whole of the German 
plan for dealing with our overseas trade; and, even if they 
had been, the existence of our battle-cruisers could not be 
ignored. The possibility of losing one or more must, there- 
fore, have been taken into account. In point of fact, the 
‘Graf Spee’ did far less damage than several raiders of the 
last war. It is probably true that the possibility of such gross 
success as the pocket-battleships were designed to achieve 
against the Allied communications may now be ruled out. 
But, taking this as the first item in our favour, is it very 
considerable? Surely not. Only a determination to take 
the intention for the deed could have persuaded even the 
German Admiralty that a pocket-battleship’s expectation of 
life was long. Indeed, we shall soon be sharply disillusioned 
if we think this the whole of the German plan. In the last 
war surface raiders did immense damage. As against a repe- 
tition of such success we have a much greater number of 
cruisers available for trade protection, owing to the consider- 
ably smaller size of the German navy. 

German resources in the war at sea would be negligible 
if they were confined to the High Seas Fleet, with or with- 
out the pocket-battleships. The damage which the Allies 
have suffered so far has been due rather to the submarine 
and the mine. After four months of the war how do we 
stand in regard to these instruments, used as they have been 
with utter disregard for any humane feeling and for inter- 
national law? Here we are able to say quite fairly that the 
losses by both means have shown a constant decline. But it 
is better to reduce this success to its true value before adding 
it to our balance-sheet. Recently the neutral losses have 
been heavier than those of the Allies. This is no mere co- 
incidence. It is a matter of careful discrimination. 


Germany wishes to compel neutrals to cease trading with the 
Allies, and the attack by submarine as wel! as mine has, 
therefore, been especially directed against them. But since 
there is such a disproportion between neutral and Allied 
shipping in home waters, there is a proportionately smaller 
risk ; and hence the total number of losses has been less. 
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THE BALANCE-SHEET 











In fact the war at sea can be as little disregarded as ever. 
Ali we can say is that a single factor has shown itself to be 
less automatically successful than was predicted; but a 
strong concerted attack by submarine, mine and aeroplane is 
certain to continue ; and there cannot be the smallest doubt 
that Germany is building new submarines, and constructing 
mines and aeroplanes as fast as she can. It is most im- 
probable we have experienced the worst she can do. Her 
attack up to the present has been met and, if not conquered, 
at least confined to narrow limits. Moreover, if we have 
not seen Germany’s deadliest attack, she has not yet seen our 
most effective defence. We are building and buying mer- 
chantmen, building vessels for the fleet, patrol craft, and so 
on. Our own submarines have shown their mettle. On this 
front we can enjoy a modest confidence. 

In the air we are entitled to conclude that there is some 
ground for pride. The position of Germany numerically is 
impossible to assess with any real assurance, and we cannot 
give the British and Allied strength. But there are certain 
facts that admit of no serious challenge. Under attack in 
Germany our machines inflict more damage than they suffer; 
over England the Germans suffer more damage than they 
inflict. This generalisation received its most spectacular 
confirmation in the great battle over the Heligoland Bight last 
week. In this encounter more machines were engaged than 
ever before, and the British bombers met an immensely 
greater number of the latest German fighters, drawn, it is 
suggested, from the Western Front. If this is true the re- 
peated raids over German territory are affecting the enemy 
fighting capacity vitally; and that inference is so important 
that it should be taken with caution. But there is another 
aspect of the battle that deserves note. The British bombers 
brought down twelve of the fighters and only lost seven. This 
is an altogether unexpected result; and it seems to show that 
British bombers are as much superior to German bombers 
as our fighters are to the enemy fighters. Shall we be going 
too far if we infer, from these facts, that the British Air Force 
is superior to the German even at some numerical disadvan- 
tage? This, then, is another significant item to go on the 
credit side of the balance-sheet. 

On the Western front the lines remain stationary in the 
larger sense. When the Polish campaign was at its height 
the French pushed up to the West Wall in force, but retired 
gradually when it was seen that the Polish effort was spent. 
Similarly, the Germans launched a heavy tentative attack on 
the Maginot Line in the middle of October, but in turn 
withdrew when they found their main troops met by massed 
artillery instead of infantry. We, no more than the enemy, 
are likely to overlook the lessons of Verdun. The Germans 
are apparently numerically superior ; although, as they are 
concentrated, they have not a numerical superiority against 
the Maginot garrisons. They have not yet met a first-class 
army and the extent of their weakness in the officer class has 
not therefore been tested. They had not apparently pre- 
pared for an attack against the Allies, though now Goebbels 
recognises that it is the Allies and not merely England 
against whom they are pitted. 

What is of more importance is the fact that they, no more 
than we, feel the compulsion to attack in the West ; they, no 
more than we, recognise the necessity of a Blitzkrieg. It 
seems impossible to resist this conclusion ; and it must be 
recognised as critically important. The Germans hold, 
apparently quite seriously, that they can outlast us. They 
base this assurance on our much more expensive method of 
waging war, on our much inferior power of living on short 
rations, on our much greater reliance on external help for 
food and war material, and on the immensely greater vulner- 
ability of our communications. To us it seems impossible 
that they can secure the oil and high-grade petrol they need, 
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and that their reserves will not long bear the calls that active 
warfare entails. The same applies to iron and food. There 
is another factor which governs their war effort. Railway 
transport has shown a progressive deterioration during recent 
years, and the last few weeks have shown it at its worst. 
On the other hand, it is true that our expenditure is now 
enormous, and we must somehow contrive to keep the wheels 
of normal trade turning busily if we are to stand the strain. 
This means, at long last, the necessity to fix a maximum for 


HOW GERMANY FINANCES 
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the strength of the army and to pay more attention to 
industry, with an eye to the war-chest. There are, in fine, 
not a sea-war, an air-war, a land-war, and economic war ; 
and the rest. There is only one war, which we are fighting 
as a siege, and so far with success. But the siege must be 
carried more convincingly into the German home if we are 
to win ; and, before that happens, Germany will attack with 
all her force and lack of scruple. Victory will come through 
a better balance of effort ; that must be our task in 1940, 


THE WAR 


By C. W. GUILLEBAUD 


T has been stated by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that the war is already costing this country {6,000,000 
a day. Even if, for various reasons, it is costing Germany 
less than that, how can Germany, under the pressure of the 
Allied blockade, pay whatever it is costing her? The 
question is natural, but by no means baffling. Germany 
has considerable experience of financial expedients. It 
is by now generally known that she financed her 
economic recovery from the depression of 1932-33 largely 
by a system of bills which were discounted by the banks 
and could be rediscounted with the Reichsbank. At 
the same time taxation was kept virtually unaltered at the 
extremely high level which it had reached in the depression 
of 1932; a strict control was exercised over the capital 
market, which was reserved almost wholly for public issues ; 
and prices and wages were effectively regulated by the State. 
The result of public works and rearmament was an unparal- 
leled expansion of industrial activity and employment, 
financed mainly by bank credit, but accompanied by almost 
stable prices. 

In March, 1938, the system of finance was modified by 
limiting the number of new bills, issued to pay for State 
orders, to such an amount as could be consolidated by public 
loans and out of the proceeds of taxation. By the .end of 
that year, however, the capital market for long-term loans 
was showing signs of exhaustion, or more exactly, of reple- 
tion; and in March, 1939, the short-term bills were replaced 
by tax certificates which could be used as a means of pay- 
ment for deliveries, up to 40 per cent. of the value, the 
remaining 60 per cent. being paid in cash. These certifi- 
cates (part of which bore interest, while the other part was 
non-interest-bearing) represented in effect a draft on the yield 
of future taxation, and were a device for financing State 
orders without leading to an expansion of credit, as the certi- 
ficates, unlike the earlier bills, were not supposed to be dis- 
counted by the Reichsbank or used as collateral security. 

The new system was very complicated, and did not work 
smoothly, so that already before the war the value of the 
certificates had fallen to a heavy discount. Shortly after the 
outbreak of the war the tax certificates were suspended, and 
the issue of the short-dated bills was again resumed. At the 
same time the already high income-tax was increased by fifty 
per cent., other taxes were also raised, and the Government 
announced that it intended to finance the war out of taxation 
and short-term borrowing. 

Put briefly, since March, 1938 (and even earlier), there 
has been a continuous struggle in Germany to eliminate 
a considerable proportion of the incomes which full 
employment and intense economic activity have created. 
Partly owing to the difficulty of financing imports, and 
partly owing to the amount of Germany’s productive 
resources going into rearmament, the total income of 
the community has been greater than the volume of 
consumption goods produced. The balance was in fact 
preserved down to September, 1939, by taxation, and by the 
desire of the masses of the people to restore to something 
like the pre-1914 level the volume of money savings which 
had been swept away by the inflation of 1921-23. 


For Germany, therefore, the central problem of war 
finance is no new one, for it has been present with her for 
at least two years. This problem consists in finding the most 
effective way of transferring real purchasing power—the com- 
mand over goods and services—from the public as a whole to 
the Government. Once full employment of the available 
supplies of man-power, materials and equipment has been 
reached, it is only possible for the State to buy more goods 
if the public as a whole buys less. Now there are four chief 
ways in which the State can transfer to itself a part of the 
spending power of the public: it can increase taxation ; it 
can borrow the savings of the public ; it can ration the public 
and thus prevent it from spending the money it has earned ; 
and lastly it can inflate prices by printing more notes or 
borrowing additional credit from the banks. The Germans 
hope by concentrating on the first three of these methods 
to avoid having recourse to the fourth. 

Taxation in various forms was absorbing fully 33 per cent. 
of the national income in 1938-39 and, with the other §0 per 
cent. increase in income-tax rates and other new taxes, will be 
taking a considerably larger proportion still in the current 
year. By cutting down all public constructional and other 
works not immediately necessary for the war, it should be 
possible for Germany to finance a very appreciable part 
of the money costs of the war out of taxation. 

Apart from taxation there are the savings of the people, 
for which there is no other normal outlet except to meet the 
demand of the State for funds. So long as the amount of 
money transferred to the State does not exceed the total real 
savings of the public, whether forced by taxation or volun- 
tary, there can be no inflation. Now in a country with an 
authoritarian Government like that of Germany it is possible 
to increase “ voluntary ” savings by rationing expenditure in 
all directions, with the result that the consumer finds him- 
self with surplus income left over which he is constrained to 
save because he cannot spend it. This has the double advan- 
tage, both of releasing cash for the Government, and of 
restricting consumption within the limits set by the amount 
of resources which the State is willing to see used for supply- 
ing civilian needs. With its absolute control over the pro- 
ductive machine the State can ensure that only those things 
are produced which it decides are necessary. There is 
evidence at the moment that the consumption goods indus- 
tries are actually producing considerably more goods than 
domestic consumers are being allowed to buy, and the excess 
of production over consumption is being accumulated so as 
to provide additional goods for export. 

One further measure was taken, which would have been 
almost inconceivable in any other country, in time of war, 
than in Germany. As soon as war broke out, all wages 
were reduced to their former level in 1936. Extra pay for 
overtime, and holidays, were abolished, as also was the pay- 
ment of double wages for holidays not taken. The reduction 
in labour costs to the employer was to be paid over to the 
Treasury until such time as it could, by agreement with the 
price-controlling authorities, be translated into lower prices. 

There remains the final possibility of inflation. ‘This is 
the alternative which the Germans, bearing in mind their 
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experiences after the Great War, are determined at all costs 
to avoid. Now it appears easy, by looking at the rapidly 
increasing volume of short-term bills and of Reichsbank notes 
in circulation, to say that Germany is in the full swing of 
inflation. But actual, as contrasted with potential, inflation 
can only take place when prices and wages are rising; or alter- 
natively, if prices are fixed, inflation may take the form of 
yast queues of would-be purchasers waiting outside retail 
shops. In Germany, however, prices and wages are con- 
trolled with an iron hand, while the politically dangerous, and 
time-wasting queues can be stopped by an effective system 
of rationing of consumers. 

So long as the German official machine can continue to 
keep the safety-valve screwed down upon wages and prices, 
so long there can be no actual inflation. But it may be 
asked: what happens to the money incomes which are neither 
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spent nor taxed away nor lent to the Government either 
directly or indirectly through banks, insurance companies 
and the like? The answer is that this money is saved and 
hoarded in the form of Reichsbank notes. But as these notes 
have in effect been issued on behalf of the State, the hoarder 
is really making a loan without interest to the Government. 

In conclusion, what we have called the central problem of 
war finance—the transfer of real resources from the rest of 
the community to the Government for war purposes—is the 
least of all the problems faced by Germany today. So far 
as this is concerned the Government holds all the cards and 
can play them as it likes. The vital problems of Germany 
lie in quite different directions—not least in the power and 
the will of the German people to endure sacrifices, to work 
long hours for low pay, and then to find that even that pay 
will not buy the things they desire and need. 


WIMSEY PAPERS—VII 


By DOROTHY L. SAYERS 


[These extracts from the war-time letters and papers of the Wimsey family appear weekly in THE SPECTATOR] 


ro and 11. Miss Letitia Martin, Dean of Shrewsbury 
College, Oxford, to Lady Peter Wimsey at Talboys. 


ACADEMIC WOMEN’S CLUB, 


18.12.39. Fitzroy Square, W.1. 


My Dear HArrIeET, 

Thank you so much for that lovely book and the delightful 
photograph of the infants—a most gratifying addition to the 
portrait-gallery of Shrewsbury grandchildren! I hope my 
little offering to the nursery will arrive in time. I’m not 
sending much in the way of presents this year, because what 
with the income-tax, and cigarettes for soldiers, and scarves 
for mine-sweepers, and Funds for Distressed Victims 
(assorted), and subscriptions to entertainments, and Bonds, 
and Savings, and one thing and another, one’s cheque-book 
just melts away, leaving one bankrupt of all but good wishes. 
If Sir John Simon would only explain how exactly one is to 
spend hard to win the Economic War, and at the same time 
save hard to win the Economic Peace, he would confer a 
benefit on mere narrow-minded logicians like me—but I 
suppose the answer is that in war-time one has to do the 
impossible, and will end by doing it. Anyway, my dear, all 
my best wishes to you all, and may your lord and master 
soon return home, with new detective exploits to his credit! 

How tremendously the fight off Montevideo has taken 
hold of one’s thoughts! Like the loss of the ‘ Rawalpindi,’ it 
has the unmistakable heroic quality that links it up with all 
our naval history back to the Armada—one feels that Nelson 
must have been aboard the ‘ Exeter,’ and that Drake and 
Grenville helped to command the ‘ Ajax’ and ‘ Achilles’ 
when they ran in under the ‘Graf Spee’s’ guns. It’s good 
for us to have these reminders, especially just now. “ This 
is a funny war,” people say—and I know what they mean. 
When everything happens at sea, it’s rather like two people 
playing chess. There’s a deathly silence, and you don’t 
know quite what they’re up to ; you only see one piece after 
another swept off the board and accounted for—a destroyer 
here, a merchantman there, a black knight exchanged for a 
white bishop—all queerly impersonal and worked out in 
terms of things—pieces—so many taken and so many left. 
And then, suddenly, the combination gets into action, and 
you see what it was all about, right away from the original 
gambit—a knight comes dancing across, two little pawns 
you’d scarcely noticed trip forward hand in hand, the black 
queen is forced into a corner, the knight hops away and 
unmasks the waiting rook, and plonk! the black queen’s 
gone and the king in check. 

It’s sobering to read of so many casualties—all one can 
say is that, if men have to be killed, it’s a cause for pride 
and gratitude to know that the job they were doing is done, 


and done well. The most heartbreaking thing must be to 
feel that one’s husband or son died for something that turned 
out badly, or ought never to have happened. And I am most 
dreadfully sorry for poor Langsdorf. He seemed to have 
had a very good chit from our people—“‘a very great 
gentleman,” they said, and he must have simply hated having 
to scuttle his ship. Of course, it was a bit spiteful to do it 
right in the middle of the fairway, but no doubt Hitler told 
him to. I hope there’s no truth in the extraordinary rumour 
that H. offered him a million marks to get the ship home. 
That would be the last insult. Not that I would put it past 
the little wretch—he never was out of the top drawer. 

Look here, I do think somebody ought to do something to 
throttle that Haw-Haw creature. I don’t mind his having 
said that half Oxford was in flames, and that the soldiers 
had to be protected by pickets from the unwelcome atten- 
tions of the Women Students. That gave us much harm- 
less pleasure. And I don’t mind his pointing out that even 
the War hasn’t stopped unemployment. It’s true, and you 
can’t expect him to mention that the same thing is happening 
in Germany, in spite of the fact that guns are their staple 
manufacture. It’s all part of the world-problem—produc- 
tion having got ahead of distribution—and if everybody 
stopped fighting tomorrow we should all still have to cope 
with it. And I don’t blame him for saying that our Evacua- 
tion hasn’t turned out as well as it might, because all our 
own papers have said it ad nauseam. After all, it’s not our 
fault that Hitler let us down—if only he’d started throwing 
things when he said he would, everything would have worked 
out as planned. Our big mistake was to suppose that that 
man could ever speak the truth, even by accident. And the 
interesting thing is that quite a lot of people are finding out 
now how much better their children are doing in those 
evacuated areas where they’re only getting about 1} hours’ 
teaching a day, in small classes of abvut a dozen, than they 
did working a full day in classes of 40 or so. One working 
woman told me it had given her a quite new outlook on 
education. And so it should—because those children are 
getting what only wealthy people can afford as a rule—indi- 
vidual attention from a private tutor. And it just shows that 
when the war’s over we shall just have to overhaul the whole 
thing, and have more teachers and smaller classes, no matter 
what it costs ; and now that some of these parents have dis- 
covered what proper education means, it’s up to them to 
badger the Government till they get it. And we shall all 
of us have to learn to treat the teaching profession decently, 
and not as a bunch of comic pariahs, or we shan’t be able to 
get enough teachers for the new era in education. 

What was I saying about Haw-Haw? Oh, yes! I really 
cannot stand the creature saying tha: we called Langsdorf 
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a coward for running into Montevideo. We never dreamed 
of saying anything of the sort. We went out of our way to 
throw bouquets. I’m damned if anybody shall call us bad 
winners—that’s worse than being bad losers. 


19.12.39. 

I couldn’t finish last night, because I had to go out. To- 
day’s papers don’t show the ‘Graf Spee’ business in an 
awfully good light. Yesterday's first editions took it for 
granted the captain had gone down with his ship, and I must 
say the picture today of him and his men grinning all over 
their faces isn’t quite what one expects. Somehow, it’s a 
shock that Nazi cynicism could get as far as their Navy. One 
isn’t surprised when S.S. men are brutal, or when the New 
Army behave like fiends in Poland, or German airmen bomb 
open towns, or even when submarines torpedo without warn- 
ing—they’re a new-fangled sort of ship, and one more or 
less excuses them—but one had a feeling that battleships 
were somehow or other all right. It’s funny how the papers 
feel it. They don’t so much point out that Nelson would 
have turned a deaf ear and blind eye to inglorious instruc- 
tions from home ; they point to the tradition of the ‘ Scharn- 
horst’ and the ‘ Gneisenau,’ and say that old Admiral von 
Spee would have turned in his grave. It’s the thought that 
this vulgar little madman can stretch out his hand over half 
the world and force a decent sea-captain to do a dishonour- 
able action that makes one sick. That’s really what we are 
fighting about—the utter submission of the individual con- 
science to an ugly system in the hands of one unscrupulous 
gangster. 

Well, bless the Finns! They are a bright spot, and no 
mistake. I’m not surprised. The only Finnish child I ever 
taught in my school-teaching days was a miracle of com- 
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petent independence. At eight years old she organised he 
form ; at ten, she would lead the school crocodile from Swiss 
Cottage to the Old Vic, while I meekly followed in her wake . 
at eleven, she got up and ran-an athletic competition for the 
Junior School, and now she is manager of a big and Success. 
ful store. You can’t keep a nation like that down. But wha 
it must be like, fighting in that dreadful cold place in the 
pitch dark, one simply can’t imagine. You'd think the 
Russians would be used to snow, but apparently they sent 
the wrong sort of Russians—the Southern kind. Isn’t that 
a War-Office all over? They’re all alike. I suppose, if ever 
we had to conduct a campaign at the North Pole, we should 
send troops from Bombay! Anyway, I never thought com. 
munism had much to do with common sense, judging by the 
bright undergraduates who go in for it. Never did they 
succeed im arriving in time for a coaching, or arranging a 
meeting without at least three mistakes in the hour and 
place. An entertaining small consequence of the war, by 
the way, is that the membership of the Communist Society 
at Shrewsbury has gone down by precisely the same number 
that the membership of the Student Christian Movement has 
gone up. There is a pleasing neatness about it. 

Well, my dear, I must stop twaddling and go and finish 
my shopping. Christmas must go on, Hitler or no Hitler, 
I go back home tomorrow. 

With the best of good wishes, 
Yours affectionately, 
Letitia Martin. 





Telegram from the above to the above, 20.12.39, handed in 
at Selfridge’s, 4.48 p.m. 
Take back anything harsh I said about poor Langsdorf 
sorry I spoke—Martin. 


DOMESTIC PEACE TERMS 


By J. R. 


HE current concentration of thought on war-aims is 

altogether salutary, but it may be questioned whether 
the discussion begins far enough back. We do not know 
yet what the war will be. It is a war against Germany to- 
day ; it may be a war against Russia before we finish. Or 
alternatively it may be a war against a Russianised, that is to 
say Communised, Germany. There is plenty of common 
ground between Russia and Germany already. Both stand 
for a classless State, national economic control and the 
absolute supremacy of the State. It is conceivable yet that 
the Allies will see Communism dominant from Vladivos- 
tok to the Rhine. 

What have we to oppose to it, whether we wait tll that 
happens or succeed in making an honourable peace with 
Germany first? There must be a conflict between systems, 
and the survival of the British (or the Anglo-French) will 
depend on the comparison it makes with the Communist. 
That points to an inescapable conclusion. If we believe, 
as we passionately do, that the British system is worth 
developing, the home situation ought to be getting as much 
of our attention as the foreign, if not more. The Br.tish 
system can be strengthened to stand the test through the 
development within it of the essentially Christian qualities, 
generosity, fellowship, mutual  responsibility—without 
involving necessarily the abolition of private enterprise. 

Something, in fact, of the nature of a New Deal will 
clearly be needed after the war; and since parts of it 
may call for a revolution in outlook it would be well to 
begin the planning and converting forthwith. Attack being 


the best defence, plans should be laid even now, in the 
midst of war, for creating a system which will surpass all 
others, if not in material standards, at least in its expression 
of the sense of community. 

The scope of the change required may be seen from a 
review of some of the possible “ Terms of Domestic Peace.” 


BELLERBY 


These would have to deal inter alia with (i) the status of 
the individual in industry ; (ii) his income and opportunity ; 
(iii) secure employment. 

(i) In the last war very substantial progress was made 
in raising the employee to his rightful place in industry. 
It was the period which gave birth to the Whitley Councils, 
and to a wealth of industrial codes and schemes for recog- 
nising the worker’s claim to a real interest in his firm, to 
consultation, and a voice in securing justice for all ranks 
in matters of pay, hours, promotion, dismissal and recruit- 
ment. This war may see a new, and still more significant, 
leap forward on a new plane. 

If the goal is, as postulated, to raise the British system 
beyond any possibility of adverse comparison with others, 
this cannot be done by copying any of them, but only by 
introducing those intrinsically Christian characteristics which 
so far have been absent. One fundamental Christian 
relationship is that of personal fellowship. | When every 
business firm has a human content through fellowship 
striking across all traditional barriers, there will exist some- 
thing which pure materialism cannot yield, and something 
utterly transcending in quality any system where there is no 
fellowship. 

The beginning, according to one who has experimented, 
is self-identification. “I feel I ought to identify myself 
with them completely,” he says. It is a personal task ; the 
Government can do nothing about it. The work of preparing 
this first point in the Terms relating to “status” is the 
responsibility of industry, and of every individual in it. At 
one time the labourer’s “ status” was less than that of a 
commodity. His deterioration caused less concern. At 
the other extreme it might be that of a colleague. The 
effort of achieving this is most certainly two-sided. 

(ii) A system in which one man has thirty shillings a 
week, while another has thirty shillings a minute, is liable 
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to turn the thoughts of some towards violent change. The 
disparity will be a strong pretext in any post-war turmoil. 
Voluntary change would seem preferable. In the first 
Christian system, it will be recalled, each member pooled 
his wealth and took “according as he had need.” And 
although this may not be the predestined type for all future 
Christian States, there is one respect in which it is a pattern; 
the community’s action was prompted by the profound 
sense of their mutual responsibility. The same sense 
expressed now would make salutary inroads into some of 
the prodigious inequalities of these times. The Terms of 
Domestic Peace will need to be drastic on this point. A 
minimum offer would surely be “ equality of opportunity ” 
—recognised as such by those concerned—for all citizens. 
(iii) A State owning every branch of industry, including 
the banks, can, it seems, scientifically and permanently 
eliminate unemployment. The same claim cannot easily 
be made for private enterprise. In this country the last war’s 
“peace slump” is with us still, having entered on its 
twentieth year. Nevertheless, there are grounds for believing 
that, even as things are, unemployment could be sub- 
stantially reduced through any one of these methods: the 
“planning of consumption ” through the regulation of bank 
money and the redistribution of income through taxation ; 
the “ planning of production,” together with the provision 
of large-scale public works to supplement private employ- 
ment ; or the “ spreading ” of work through shorter hours, 
the raising of the school-leaving age, and retirement pensions. 
One reason why there has been a dearth of schemes of this 
kind is that all might involve cost. The point of a revolu- 
tion is partly to create readiness to meet cost. 
The Government inevitably waits upon the people. When 
the people have been widely and cheerfully converted to 
facing cost, the Government can proclaim Terms of 
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Domestic Peace in any form that seems requisite. To any 
internal “enemy” it can then promise fair personal treat- 
ment in industry, nation-wide equality of opportunity, per- 
manent security in work, and if these fail to satisfy, a warm 
invitation to the “enemy’s” leaders to meet the Govern- 
ment under Christ’s law of “do unto others,” with the 
determination to be shown what is God’s wisdom on the 
issue between them. But it must be affirmed and insisted 
that such terms can only be given at a price. After the last 
war play was made with the notion of building homes “ fit 
for heroes.” It was a great thought. But the emphasis 
was wrong. The first need is heroes to do the building. 
We too easily forget how hard it is to be a hero of peace. 
Ask men to give up career, youth, home, possessions, family, 
friends and life itself to defend their country: and hundreds 
of thousands will respond. Ask the same men to make one- 
tenth of the sacrifice to save their land from the plagues of 
peace: a few hundred might come forward, not more. Why? 
Ic is partly because loss of liberty by invasion strikes the 
imagination as a much more terrifying risk than loss of man- 
hood through inner decay. And partly the reason is tradi- 
tion. It is traditional to throw life away in war. The new 
revolutionary task is to extend tradition so that life lavished 
in saving the nation’s peace-time soul is acclaimed as 
deserving equal recognition. 

In reality the Domestic Peace is not a thing presented by 
the Government. It is a peace offered by the people to the 
people. The Government is their go-between. After the 
war, many may feel they have sacrificed enough ; others may 
cling feverishly to all they have won. If that is the general 
mood, there will be no peace. “Cast thy bread upon the 
water: for thou shalt find it after many days,” applies with 
peculiar force to the economic sphere. As a principle, it will 
make any and every system work. 


THE CHANNEL TUNNEL 


By ROLT HAMMOND 


[M. de Monzie, the French Minister of Public Works, stated in the Chamber this month that the construction of a 
Channel Tunnel would be one of the first public works to be undertaken after the war] 


OR more than half a century the idea of driving a tunnel 

under the English Channel has been discussed from 
every angle. Volumes have been written on the subject 
and many different schemes have been put forward, some 
of them utterly fantastic, but there is no doubt that in the 
present conflict this tunnel would have been of inestimable 
value. 

Practically invulnerable, alike from attack by aeroplane 
and submarine, it would have formed an unrivalled line of 
communication for the rapid passage of troops and munitions 
to France. Furthermore, it would make available all 
French and British ports on the Atlantic; recent events 
have shown all too clearly that ships bound for this country 
have to converge upon English ports for unloading their 
cargoes, which facilitates attacks upon them by mine and 
submarine. 

It is not generally realised that the Channel Tunnel Com- 
pany is still in existence, an offshoot of the original parent 
company known as the Submarine Continental Railway Com- 
pany, founded in the year 1881. There is only one share- 
holder of this company still alive, the octogenarian Mr. 
Charles Sheath, who still retains his original enthusiasm for 
the scheme and is thoroughly optimistic about its eventual 
success. Some years ago more than 2,000 yards of a pilot 
tunnel were driven below the sea near Dover, and it ‘s 
significant that at one time five well-known British public 
works contractors agreed to pool their resources for the 
purpose of carrying out the project. 

French opinion has been very much in favour of a Channel 
Tunnel, and Marshal Foch went so far as to say that it 


“would make war in Western Europe impossible.” Some 
idea of the importance which the French Government 
attaches to the scheme is provided by the fact that the 
French Chamber recently passed a favourable vote upon it, 
strongly supported by the Foreign Affairs Committee. Since 
this happened at a time of grave crisis, shortly before the out- 
break of war, the whole matter has had to be postponed 
indefinitely. The additional fact that General Weygand 
recently joined the board of the Channel Tunnel Company 
is further proof of French military interest in its strategical 
value. 

In an admirable article published in The Spectator 
recently, M. Dautry, chairman of the French Channel 
Tunnel Committee, suggested a tunnel with a length 
under the sea of about twenty miles, to be built at a cost of 
some 30 million pounds ; the depth of its lowest portion 
would be about 300 feet below sea level. He quotes the 
agreement reached between British and French experts that 
the receipts in the first year would be about 557 million 
francs, and that the tunnel would be a financially self- 
supporting orgavisation. 

Just before the war considerable interest was aroused by 
a detailed scheme brought forward by the eminent French 
civil engineer, M. André Boisdevant, who proposed a thiriy- 
mile road tunnel with a road width of 22 feet and a height 
from road level to roof of 18 feet ; in this case the deepest 
point would be about 450 feet below sea level. The route 
of the proposed tunnel would start at Marquise, pass under 
Cape Gris Nez and emerge on the British side near 
Folkestone. The Boisdevant plan is estimated to cost about 

































































42 millions ; the reason for the great increase over the Com- 
mittee’s plan being the increased length and depth. It is 
probable that M. Boisdevant wishes to avoid any possibility 
of earth movements near the cliffs on each side of the 
Channel! affecting the structure of the tunnel 

From the technical standpoint the constructors would be 
faced with many grave difficulties, but during the last few 
years the art of tunnelling has advanced by leaps and 
bounds. It would be no exaggeration to say that there is 
practically no type of ground which the modern tunneller 
could not tackle, in view of the vast amount of experience 
which he has accumulated. Perhaps his greatest enemy, apart 
from loose ground and heavy rock pressure, is water ; this 
can now be kept at bay by many ingenious methods, such as 
compressed air, chemical consolidation of the strata, freez- 
ing and cementation, effected by injecting cement grout 
into the rock fissures. The two latter methods are often 
employed in mining work and for sinking shafts through 
heavily waterlogged ground. 

Although it is known that the tunnel would pass through 
a bed of homogeneous and impermeable material known as 
Rouen chalk, it is believed that the greatest obstacle would 
be the glacial morain said to exist in the centre of the 
Channel. This is a vast area of tumbled boulders left behind 
by the passage of a glacier in remote geological times. Pene- 
trating such difficult and dangerous ground involves tunnell- 
ing skill of the highest possible order, and the great depth 
at which the work would have to be carried out in this 
section would involve special methods. Freezing of 
the ground water would probably be employed for keeping 
the water back, since at such depths the air pressure would 
be so great that no human being could work in it. 

By freezing that portion of the ground directly in front of 
the working face, the constructors would be dealing with 
similar conditions and problems to those commonly asso- 
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ciated with hard rock tunnelling. It is probable that th 
best method of carrying out the work would be to drive two 
small-diameter pilot tunnels side by side for the entire 
length of the finished tunnel, working from both sides of 
the Channel and meeting in the centre, in the course 9 
which a complete section of the ground through which the 
main tunnel would have to pass would be obtained 

Only after driving these pilots could the engineers reach 
some definite conclusion as to the ultimate cost of the 
tunnel, since during their perforation they would be able to 
obtain cores of the surrounding strata by means of diamond 
drills. They would also inject cement both for the purpose 
of consolidating the ground and gaining an idea of its 
porosity. The pilot tunnels would afterwards be enlarged 
to the full section of the main tunnel. 

Until comparatively recently this great scheme was shelved 
for reasons of national defence, but now that we are s9 
closely linked economically and politically with France the 
proposed tunnel once again assumes great importance ip 
any scheme of post-war planning. Indeed, it should form 
a vital artery of trade and transport in that United 
States of Europe which so many of us would like to see 
emerging from the present disorder. 

Clearly this vast undertaking will now have to wait upon 
events, but it is both encouraging and refreshing in these 
times to examine a project of this kind in relation to that 
era of construction which we all hope to see at the end of 
this war. Even under the most favourable conditions it 
would probably entail a construction period of at least five 
years in which to complete the tunnel, and it is obvious 
that it could only be carried through successfully with the 
backing of the French and British Governments. Commer- 
cial considerations would be of secondary importance when 
compared with the political and strategical aspects of the 
scheme. 


THE UNITED STATES AND FINLAND 


By ERWIN D. 


HE invasion of Finland made a tremendous difference in 

the American attitude toward the European situation, 
and the end is not yet. To many Americans, the war 
between the Allies and Germany was the same old struggle 
between two powerful groups for empire: the old game of 
power-politics. And even this war was in a puzzling state 
of quiescence, it seemed to these sceptics. But the invasion of 
Finland was stark aggression, with the grisly ogre of Bolshe- 
vist imperialism behind it. President Roosevelt immediately 
took three or four steps of protest, and extended his good 
offices in the hope of settling the conflict. Instantly many 
Republicans and isolationists began to clamour for even 
stronger policies. They asked at once for severance of 
diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union, and various 
other “ measures short of war” which they had condemned 
when the United States sought to apply them to Germany. 
A great wave of national sentiment on behalf of Finland swept 
the country. 

The Administration, concealing its satisfaction at this 
wide-open breach in the ranks of the isolationists, at once set 
about devising stronger policies. A credit of ten million 
dollars for Finland was immediately opened, with the hint of 
more to come, and various American commodities may be 
made available for emergency needs. The sum of ten mil- 
lions is more than the entire Finnish debt to the United 
States, on which Finland alone among European debtors has 
maintained service, and has hence gained immense popu- 
larity here. Likewise, the President simply ignored appli- 
cation of the Neutrality Law to the Finnish-Russian conflict. 
One short month after the law was finally passed, it is blandly 
pushed aside and there is no protest at all in the country! 
It is, of course, entirely at the option of the President to 
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decide whether or not war exists in any given case of 
hostilities. Had war been formally declared, he would have 
had some embarrassment, perhaps, in legally ignoring its 
existence. But since neither Finland nor Russia declared 
war, Mr. Roosevelt made no reference to the Neutrality Law 
at all. The result is that American munitions and supplies 
can be shipped freely to Bergen, Norway, whence they can be 
transhipped to Finland. 

The important point in all this is the volte face of the 
isolationists. Former President Hoover, who had been one 
of the most severe critics of the Administration’s policies of 
“measures short of war”—he had advocated full-fledged 
isolationism—is now heading a vigorous Finnish relief 
agency. Money is rolling in, and all sorts of valuable com- 
modities will soon be on their way to Finland. Other isola- 
tionists are splitting the heavens with their denunciations of 
Moscow. There is no longer a “ war party” and a “ peace 
party ” in the United States—the New Dealers and the oppo- 
sition respectively—there are two “war parties.” And if 
the two have slightly different objects of their spleen, it does 
not greatly matter. Neither group is any longer isolationist 
in emotion. Everybody is now reacting to Finland as they 
once did about Belgium. The portent is significant. 

It would, therefore, behove Britain and France to be as 
energetic in their aid to Finland as circumstances permit—if 
they would increase the United States’ good opinion of them. 
Already the dispatch of Italian aeroplanes to Finland has made 
America think far better of Fascist policy. All this sympathy 
for Finland springs from various interesting causes: it has 
“ paid its debts ”; there are many Finns in the United States, 
and many Swedes and Norwegians ; and nearly everybody, 
the right wing in particular, dislikes Soviet policy. 
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The invasion of Finland completed the downfall of the 
Communist Party in the United States. What remnants had 
survived the Nazi Pact—and a certain scattered re-formation 
slong the party line had been possible—are now dispersed. 
farl Browder, secretary-general of the party, faces serious 
charges of falsifying passport data. He is threatened with the 
prospect of following Fritz Kuhn, leader of the German- 
American Bund, to the penitentiary. But the “ fellow- 
travellers,” those well-intentioned Liberals who made up the 
democratic front and co-operated with various Communist 
organisations, have now gone back chastened to their earliez 
affiliations. 

Meantime, Washington is intensely interested in the pro- 
spects of a negotiated peace. President Roosevelt himself 
would very much like to round out his place in history by 
becoming a great peacemaker. Therefore he is seeking 
every practicable opportunity to explore the chances for 
peace. Hope will not be extinguished that the world may be 
spared a long war of attrition, and it is felt here that Russia’s 
invasion of Finland may be an important factor. It is 
reasoned that peace may be negotiated either after an over- 
whelming victory or after a stalemate. Either when one side 
is so powerful as to be able to impose its terms, or when 
there is a sufficiently even balance that no one can dictate 
terms. The first set of circumstances is far from being in 
sight. The second may be in the making. 

For Washington believes that Russia has emerged on the 
German side of the scales as a counterweight of such magni- 
tude that a total allied victory becomes less easy to count 
upon. Even if some sort of breakdown should come along 
in Germany, with National Socialism changing its form, 
Russia would still remain. And if National Socialism did not 
crack for two years or more, what would Russia be doing in 
the meantime? More than one responsible State Depart- 
ment official has declared privately in the last few days that 
Russia is now a more serious threat, to the United States at 
least, than is Germany. For if Russia obtains temporary 
security on the west all the way from Finland down the 
Baltic to Poland and thence perhaps into Rumania, and with 
Turkey immobilised, will not the Russian colossus turn East 
once again? Here the pressure of Soviet expansion touches 
American interests immediately, in China. And if Russia 
and Japan join hands in an unholy looting of China, the 
American frontier on the Pacific is far from secure. 
Americans can visualise ways to deal with a Japan-dominated 
China, but a red-controlled China seems distinctly worse to 
many of them. By the same token, the Russian menace in 
Europe seems more disturbing than the German threat. Thus 
it is that the invasion of Finland has brought Conservative 
and Isolationist Americans around to a pitch of high moral 
indignation. 

President Roosevelt knows how to make the most of the 
new “ national unity ” which has come his way. He is pre- 
paring a cautious legislative programme for the forthcoming 
session of Congress, with no innovations and experiments to 
speak of, few major controversies except the reciprocal 
treaty authority, and a budget which will probably be nearer 
to a balance-—except for national defence spending and per- 
haps even with that included—than any of its predecessors 
for nearly a decade. In preparation for a peace-making 
effort, the President needs to retain national unity, which 
will be difficult enough in the atmosphere of an electoral 
campaign. If a genuine mediation opportunity comes his 
way, Mr. Roosevelt will probably forget about the third 
term and throw all his energies into the struggle for peace. 

American aid for the Allies is still as abundant, potentially, 
as it has been since the neutrality law was enacted, and 
depends solely on Allied purchasing power and policy. The 
State Department’s protest against seizure of German 
exports was really quite mild, indicating once again that no 
obstacles are being raised in Washington to the Allied pur- 
pose. We are still in 1917, not 1914—and is is distinctly 
1917 as far as Russia is concerned. 
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LA FOIRE AUX SANTONS 


By JANET TEISSIER DU CROS 


HE great trees of the Allées are bare, and through their 
branches the stars shine clear in the frosty air. The 
traffic rushes up from the Cannebiére and down from the 
cross-roads by the Eglise Reformée, breaking its course 
periodically against the shrill ringing of the traffic signals. 
The cafés and cinemas pour light on to the pavement, illu- 
minated advertisements twinkle in red, yellow, and blue, the 
crowd surges to and fro. At the street corners holly, mistle- 
toe and branches of fir for Christmas trees are for sale at 
fabulous prices. In little shelters chestnuts are being roasted 
over: charcoal braziers, and customers flock round, drawn 
by the appetising aroma, and the prospect of warming hands 
on hot pokers. And through it all the wind blows cruelly. 
There between the rows of giant trees, lighted up by 
strings of electric bulbs, the market of santons has once more 
been set up, a long line of wooden stalls kept by stout black- 
clad market women. The moulding of these little clay figures 
is an old Marseilles industry. All the figures of the Nativity, 
as the Provencal conceives it, are to be had in gaily painted 
colours. Bethlehem is come to Marseilles this cold Decem- 
ber evening. A multitude of wise men in purple, scarlet and 
gold, kneel in long rows on the rough wooden stalls. Their 
faces have crystallised in just that moment when they reached 
their journey’s end, and fell on their knees by the manger, 
or stood transfixed under the star that guided them. Marvel, 
awe and adoration light up their roughly modelled features. 

Less conscious of His divinity, Marys and Josephs of every 
size, in long blue and violet-coloured robes, look tenderly 
down at their pink clay baby, naked on a bed of moss. The 
ox and the ass turn their great heads with fragile cars. 
Rather ludicrous and touching, they breathe a cloud of warm 
breath on to the little body, that the icy mistral must surely 
freeze. Then, patient and calm, the eternal ox and ass, they 
watch the crowd draw near. 

First comes a fisher woman, her hands full of fish. She 
lays them down by the myrrh and frankincense and gold 
the three kings have brought. Then a peasant woman, in a 
flowered dress and white apron. Her offering is a basket ot 
eggs. Near her stand a townsman with his little son, drawn 
there by curiosity, empty-handed they stand and gape. A 
peasant has followed the star on his donkey, and stopped 
timidly some distance off. The knife-grinder was doing his 
rounds, but saw the crowd by the stable, and turned aside 
to look. A shepherd is there too, carrying a lamb on his 
shoulders, to offer to the new-born king. From the coast and 
from the mountains others are flocking, in their gay festival 
dress. And behind them all, a little peasant has sunk on his 
knees. He has brought nothing, but his face is transfigured 
by humble and total adoration, shattering in its sincerity. 

Provence has assimilated the story of the Nativity, and 
made it her own. Pagan rites ran through her Christian 
devotions, not so long ago, like a scarlet thread. Saints’ days 
were a pretext for pagan dances. The cathedral of Marseilles 
rose up on the site of the temple of Diana of Ephesus. At 
midnight mass on Christmas Eve, the Provengal carols are 
sung to the high shrill Provencal fife. So, too, in the Pro- 
vencal créche, the peasants are shown, with naive sincerity, 
worshipping the new-born God with the same offerings as of 
old Diana and Apollo. Only the little kneeling peasant has 
dimly realised that his candid heart is enough. 

Hush. Surely they are coming to life. There is the cock, 
waiting for the dawn, to crow in the new era. One shepherd 
has brought out his fife, another has hurried to fetch his 
drum. Through the clanking, the hooting, the thundering of 
the Marseilles traffic I seem to hear them. The drum vibrates 
like a human heart, the fife soars above like the Holy Spirit, 
like a dove as naively portrayed as the clumsy cock, as the 
ludicrous ox and ass, as naive and as touching and sublime 
in its sincerity as the kneeling peasant’s face. And now they 
have all begun to sing. 
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PEOPLE AND THINGS 






1939 


' By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HAVE devoted some hours during these Christmas holi- 
days to a task which is both otiose and exacting, both 
sedative and precise. For years the snapshots which I take 
from time to time have accumulated in a large album, and I 
felt that it might be of interest to my grandchildren (should 
such occur) to have some conception of what and whom 
these photographs were supposed to represent. With the aid 
of past diaries and a thin nib I therefore inscribed under 
these photographs the neatest little captions. “ Visiting the 
White Fathers’ Mission School at N’goodoo,” I wrote, or 
“ Approaching Falmouth,” or “ Tomb of Unknown Soldier 
near Belgrade.” When people figured in my photographs 
I wrote their names in full, foreseeing that whereas the 
initials “J. C. P.” might convey little to my grandchildren, 
the full name of “James Connaught Plower”™ might (or 
might not) convey a great deal. 
* * * * 

It is a curious experience thus to label the momentary, in 
fact the instantaneous, impressions of previous years. A 
dual effect is produced upon the memory. The first effect 
is atmospheric, as when one plunges a hand into a bowl of 
pot-pourri and is rewarded by a blurred and musty recol- 
lection of June. The second effect is precise. When one 
gazes at a snapshot taken on the terrace of a hotel at 
Alexandria, one recalls other things that do not figure in 
the photograph, such as the sound of the waiter’s slippered 
feet upon the coconut matting, or the shrivelled sloughs 
cast by the straws through which we sucked our drinks. 
The photograph labelled “ View of the Palace, Sofia, as taken 
from my hotel bedroom,” will not, I fear, arouse in my 
grandchildren any ecstatic appreciation, but recalls for me, 
not merely the exterior of that stucco residence, but the 
models of field-guns which litter the ante-rooms within. 
And, though I am well aware that my grandchildren will 
glance with indifference at the snapshot entitled “ Beachy 
Head: Sunset,” for me those cliffs shine scarlet above an 
angry sea and the sheet is wet with spray. 

* * * * 

I did not, as I had feared, find that my task filled me with 
depression. I experienced “ the ground-swirl of the perished 
leaves of hope.” I felt that I had concluded this year, 1939, 
with an act of piety towards the capitalist world in which 
I hitherto have lived. I had preserved for posterity some 
faded remnant of past pleasures and travels, and my grand- 
children would turn the pages as one examines a herbarium, 
gazing with interest at those desiccated tufts which once were 
potentilla on the Matterhorn. Or would they? I am 
encouraged by recalling a story told me by an observant 
woman who had just returned from Soviet Russia. She had 
visited one of those bright villas at Yalta in the Crimea which 
had once been the property of the Tsarist aristocracy and 
which are now used as winter resorts by the more deserving 
of the proletariat. The furniture and accoutrements of these 
villas have for the most part been preserved and are enjoyed 
by the workers with gingerly contempt. In one room, in 
one villa, she came across an elderly workman profoundly 
engrossed in a large volume which he held in his hand. It 
was an old family album bound in green plush and contain- 
ing photographs of what used to be known as “ cabinet 
size.” The book was opened on the portrait of an elderly 
gentleman leaning on a rusticated parapet and wearing a 
fur coat and a bowler hat of strange design. Underneath 
was written, in a faded hand, “ Sergei Pavlovitch: 1889.” 

* * * * 

She asked the interpreter, who had accompanied her upon 
her tour, what interest this workman could possibly derive 
from the photograph of an unknown uncle of some unknown 
aristocrat abandoned in a Crimean villa. The interpreter 
answered her with the accustomed idiocy of his kind. “ They 





, 


enjoy,” he said, “studying the features of their pag 
oppressors.” My friend purposely lingered to see whether 
the workman would turn the page. He continued to apply 
his bleary but concentrated gaze to the portrait of 
“ Sergei Pavlovitch: 1889.” I suggested that he was prob. 
ably so illiterate that he did not know the difference betwee, 
a photograph album and an ordinary book, and that what he 
was really doing was to provide for the foreign visitor an 
agreeable picture of “ Russian worker studying economics jp 
rest-home.” She did not accept this explanation. She said 
that from time to time the workman would pass his fingers 
over the photograph as if to stroke it. The interpreter by 
then began to show signs of impatience and they passed out 
on to the terrace with its view of the sea. The riddle there. 
fore remains unsolved. But I trust that my grandchildren, 
when resting from their labours upon Kent Coinmunity 
Farm No. 42, will gaze with equal concentration upon the 
faded snapshots, the fading captions, of my large album, 
bound in gay paper from Varese, and illustrative of the ways 
of the British bourgeois before 1940. 


* * * * 


It must be confessed, of course, that the photographs of a 
previous age seem so remote that they lose ali reality. | 
was examining recently a college group taken at Balliol in 
1879. There they all were—Lord Salisbury, Lord Midleton, 
Lord Curzon and the rest. We know what gaiety and 
brilliance embellished that particular set. Yet there they sat, 
arrayed like zanies, staring from yellow faces with dull and 
vacant eyes. The most cruel caricature, the most fantastic 
oil painting, would not have rendered them so lifeless or 
inhuman. Is it that our faces really change in contour from 
generation to generation and that each thirty years a new 
type of countenance succeeds? Or is it merely that a 
different tilt is given to our features and our bodies by altera- 
tions of apparel and hair? I have often superimposed upon 
the portrait of some illustrious person a sheet of blank paper 
in which I have cut a hole through which the features can 
be seen isolated from wig or ruff. I have then sketched in 
around the aperture the hat and clothes which would be 
worn by such a person were he alive today. The result is 
seldom convincing. If one takes, for instance, the Phillips 
portrait of Byron and replaces his Albanian costume by a 
reefer suiting, a collar and tie, and a black homburg hat, he 
does not, as one might have supposed, look in the very least 
like Mr. Ronald Colman. He looks like a male impersonator. 
If it were merely a matter of a change in the style of por- 
traiture, then the Balliol photographs, from generation i 
generation, would not display such fantastic differences. I 
believe, therefore, that the faces of our grandchildren are 
actually formed in a different moulding, and that when they 
gaze upon our albums we shall seem as alien te them as 
Polynesians or Turcomans. 


* * * * 


A German friend of mine recently propounded a theory 
which has a bearing on this theme. He said that, after 
constant visits to the National Portrait Gallery, he had come 
to the conclusion that our eighteenth-century heroes were 
of the same physical type as the Nazi leaders of today. He 
had identified the Goering type, the Himmler type, the Hess 
type and even the Goebbels type. He has not been able to 
identify the Hitler type, since the Fihrer stands alone. 
Conversely, when visiting the Houses of Parliament, he had 
been much struck by the fact that so few of our statesmen 
bore any resemblance either to the Nazis or to their own 
ancestors. I said that it was all the fault of the industrial 
revolution, valetudinarianism in regard to diet, and the 
decline of blood sports. I also gave other explanations which 
it would be most invidious to repeat. 
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CANADA’S CONTRIBUTION 


By GRANT DEXTER 


Arter four months of it, most Canadians are echoing Prime 
Minister Chamberlain’s remark upon the strangeness of this 
war. From one end of Canada to the other there is a sense 
of frustration. No one seems to know how to get on with the 
business of beating Germany. 


Meantime, the war has not been all lost—not by any 
means. As previously pointed out in The Spectator, the 
King Government from the outset of the War was in some 
peril from the more extreme elements. On the left were the 
Nationalists, chiefly in Quebec, who opposed all participation 
in external wars. On the right were the extreme loyalists, 
chiefly Conservative Imperialists and confined largely to 
Ontario, who desired this country to be committed to Britain 
without reservation. 

The King Government faced Parliament in September 
with a policy of unlimited voluntary participation. There 
would be no conscription, but otherwise Canada was in the 
war to the limit of her resources. The Government encoun- 
tered no important criticism or opposition in Parliament, but 
faced the task of so directing war policy that neither extreme 
could make headway. Prime Minister King did this with 
conspicuous success until the Nationalist Government of 
Quebec challenged the right of the Dominion to impose war- 
time restrictions. The election in Quebec on October 25th 
was a triumph for Mr. King and a crushing, irretrievable 
disaster for the Nationalists. Premier Duplessis of Quebec 
entered the campaign with some 70 seats in a House of 86 and 
emerged with 16. The strength of the Liberal Party increased 
from 16 to 70. 

The defeat of the Duplessis Government is probably the 
greatest stroke for Canadian unity that has occurred since 
Confederation. If Canada is to play the part in this War 
which is confidently predicted both at Ottawa and in London, 
the Quebec election was equivalent to winning a major cam- 
paign on the Western Front. For if Mr. Duplessis had been 
returned, if his appeal to nationalist sentiment had prevailed, 
this Dominion would have had either to face civil war or 
to retire from the conflict as gracefully as possible. But 
with the defeat of the Duplessis Government Canadian 
unity throughout the war is assured—so far as French 
Canada is concerned. The deep wounds of 1914-18 have 
been healed, and many are saying today that it 
required a war to undo the damage done by war 
25 years ago. 

In many quarters the credit for this demonstration of unity 
is ascribed to the Royal Tour. It would indeed be difficult 
to exaggerate the impression made by their Majesties on 
French Canada. And yet this is a superficial view. No doubt 
the crisis of war in 1939 found Canada in every way better 
placed to meet it than she was in 1914. This aspect of the 
situation has already been discussed in these 
columns. But the crisis disclosed a fact long suspected by 
those whose business it is to study such matters. The years 
have brought a closer understanding between Quebec and the 
rest of the country. The effect of the wireless, of improved 
communications, of business associations, has been to lessen 
the gap between Canada’s partner races. This time they have 
chosen to stand together, and as the war proceeds their mutual 
trust and confidence in each other inevitably will increase. 
At every point in Canada’s war effort the French Canadians 
are playing their part. Every Canadian brigade includes 
a French Canadian unit. Officers from Quebec hold key 
positions in the higher command. This is French Canada’s 
war as well as the war of the English-speaking com- 
munity. 

At the other extreme, there have been periodic outbursts 
of criticism. Quite obviously the loyalists suspect that the 
King Government is holding back, is whittling down Canada’s 


Canadian 
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contribution. To offset these outbursts, the Government have 
sought to take the people into their confidence and explain 
Canada’s part in the war. But their efforts have not 
been entirely successful. Canadians associate war with 
fighting, and fighting with soldiers. Why, they ask, aren’t there 
more soldiers? 

Moreover, there is a general tendency to think of this War 
in terms of the last War. In 1914-18 there was a war boom 
in this country. No controls were applied until the summer 
of 1917, and meantime everyone was bidding against every- 
one else. The Canadian Government bought war-supplies 
through private agencies in competition with the purchasing 
agencies of Britain and of France. The result was that prices 
soared. For example, the price of wheat was bid so high that 
the Winnipeg market was closed and the purchases over a 
period of days were wiped out. As with wheat, so with other 
commodities. All along the line there were many buyers 
and few sellers. This time all is different. Purchasing is in 
the hands of a War Supply Board, manned _ by 
dollar-a-year industrialists and skilled purchasers, and 
the maximum value is being obtained for every 
dollar spent. This board, as well, is the purchasing 
agent for Britain and France. 

The effect is to reverse the experience of 1914-18. There 
is now but one buyer and many sellers. For the past three 
months Ottawa has been over-run with manufacturers eager 
to obtain war contracts. They ere finding this war very 
strange indeed, and their tendency is to believe that some- 
thing is wrong somewhere. Who ever heard of a war in which 
prices and profits did not soar and in which war contracts 
did not abound? The feeling of frustration is increased by the 
virtual shut-down in recruiting, except for the Air Force. 
The air training scheme has not yet been announced. [It 
has since been.—Ep. The Spectator.| When it is, the public 
may realise that Canada’s chief contribution is to be a 
specialised one. Meantime, many people are wondering what 
the Government is doing. 

In one respect, however, the enemy has succeeded in 
striking a shrewd blow at Canada. Canadians have been 
caught with their guard down, and hereafter the activities of 
Herr Goebbels and his associates will be followed with keener 
interest. One of the important industries in this country 
is the tourist industry. Every year some $290 millions are 
spent by tourists in Canada and all but $20 millions odd is 
spent by Americans. Immediately after the outbreak of war 


there was a sharp drop in the tourist trade. This caused 
surprise, because the fall of the year, the hunting 
season, is usually a time favoured by visitors, but 
it occasioned no anxiety. The tourist trade, how- 


ever, did not pick up in October and November, and 
only in December did the true cause become clear. Letters 
began to reach the Government, asking questions. These 


letters came from most of the large cities of the United States, 
and the similarity of the questions asked, at once revealed the 


work of the German agents. “Why is the Canadian 
Government seizing the cars of American visitors and 
using these cars for war purposes?” “Is it true that 


the Canadian Government is taking American money from 
tourists and giving them worthless Canadian dollars?” and 
more of that order. 


The truth is that no change whatever has been made in 
the regulations governing the entry or departure of Americans, 
and steps are being taken to make this fact known in the 
United States. But this propaganda will probably cost Canada 
$50 millions in income this year and, unless American 
tourists can be persuaded of the deception, the loss might 
almost equal the country’s war expenditures in the first year 
of the conflict. Herr Goebbels’ stock is somewhat higher 


than it was. 
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MUSIC 


Christmas Fare 


SapLer’s WELLS’s contribution to Christmas entertainments is 
a new production of Die Fledermaus, and the restoration of the 
ballet to its programmes. Johann Strauss’s operetta has been 
staged by Mr. Hedley Briggs, who has an eye for amusing 
colour and design, which he keeps within the bounds of good 
taste. The result is a fantasy upon the period of bustles and 
bobbles that delights the eye as much as Strauss’s music 
delights the ear. Mr. Briggs has also produced the work, 
and to this also he has brought a fresh mind. One may regret 
the omission of some of the familiar business—Adele’s 
passionate farewell to the boar’s head in imitation of Rosa- 
linde’s farewell to her Gabriel—but Mr. Briggs has usually 
invented something else as good. 

The production would be better still if the company were 
more accustomed to the operette style. Singers trained to 
high tragedy are apt to be completely floored when confronted 
with a trivial text, and descend from the high-falutin’ A to the 
spoken word like very amateurs. So the action takes on at 
times the air of an impromptu charade. There are individual 
exceptions, notable among them Mr. Matters, who times 
Frank’s words and gestures with a brilliant precision. Mr. 
Ronald Stear, too, presents an admirably fresh Frosch, though 
nothing can quite redeem the loss, inevitable in translation, of 
that sense of utter bewilderment and despair that makes itself 
felt in the very sound of “Ich bin eingemauert! ” 

The ladies capture the atmosphere of Viennese chic, which 
is heavier and softer than the Parisian variety, with the help 
of the costumier. Miss Dusseau has a quite devastating con- 
fection of mustard-yellow and pink, and Miss Naylor carries 
off by sheer impudence a combination of scarlet and magenta 
that ought to be dreadful, but turns out to be ravishing with 
just the dash of vulgarity that should distinguish the lady’s- 
maid in disguise. Miss Dusseau let fly at the big dramatic 
moments with splendid effect, but she was apt to let the wit 
go inaudibly by default. Miss Naylor obviously enjoyed the 
fun hugely, and succeeded in communicating it to the audi- 
ence, who would have liked a repeat of her song in the last 
act. Mr. Collingwood conducted and got some fine playing 
from the orchestra, notably in the prelude to the third act, 
but generally there was too little light and shade. 

At the Embassy Theatre, Swiss Cottage, an interesting 
version of Fulius Caesar in modern dress, now transferred 
to His Majesty’s, has been succeeded by a pasticcio of 
eighteenth-century music with the romance of Elizabeth 
Linley and Richard Brinsley Sheridan, the dramatic excuse 
for a series of attractive songs. This form of operatic 
anthology was much in favour in the eighteenth century, and 
it has the advantage of rescuing the gems that occur in other- 
wise mediocre works. Miss Beatrice Saxon Snell has 
succeeded in discovering some delightful songs. It is perhaps 
permissible to regret the inclusion of so famous a song as 
Purcell’s “I attempt from love’s sickness to fly,” and still 
more the addition to it of a duet to make an operatic finale. 
The only other familiar piece in a good collection that draws 
upon Rameau (a delightful bravura air for Miss Eisinger), 
Handel, Bononcini and the prolific Mr. Anon, was Linley’s 
setting of “Here’s to the maiden ”—which was inevitable in 
a play in which the composer appears. And it would be 
pedantic to object that The School for Scandal was not yet 
written at the period of this play. 

What will be found an objection in Georgian Springtime 
is a certain tenuity in the action combined with a too small 
measure of wit and a somewhat stilted style of speech. 
Nevertheless those who like their entertainment mild and 
pretty will be pleased. And, if the drama is thin, the singing 
js good, and as a concert in costume it is enchanting. Miss 
Eisinger is a wholly delightful Elizabeth and Mr. Eric Starling 
sings the music allotted to Sheridan excellently. It is not 


altogether his fault that he is unable to give any impress of 
a strong personality to the part, for the script does not help 
him. The best piece of acting comes from Mr. Geoffrey 
Dunne, who makes a tipsy scene really funny by dint of 
restraint. 


DyneLey Hussey. 
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THE CINEMA 


**Remontons les Champs-Elysées.’’ At the Academy. 

** The Rains Came.”’ At the Gaumont. 
How unbearable these films of M. Sacha Guitry would be 
if they were not so successful. One remembers the superb 
impertinence with which a few years ago this elderly actor 
and playwright stalked into the studios, ignoring all rules, 
all unities, all the painstaking calculations of worthy directors 
who had been learning all their lives from experience, and 
began to make pictures which challenged by their very 
triviality (we had become so used to epics); like his plays, 
they were nothing at all except mediums for that sagacious 
hollow voice, that swinging monocle and the conqueror’s 
gait. 

Now with his latest picture we can see that he has 
learnt nothing humdrum and lost nothing valuable. He is 
the only director who can make films as personal as essays: 
he might be described as the Montaigne of the screen—we 
can almost watch him think as he shoots: a momentary pause 
as a new idea strikes him, and then away with plot, con- 
tinuity, turn the cameras over here, switch on those lights, 
scrap that part and read this one. What we seem to see is 
not a finished product of the creative mind but the act of 
creation itself, as M. Guitry plays with the pageant of French 
history. Le Roi Soleil steps like a young conqueror into 
his coach and out again the other side, withered and monkeyish 
and old—it is as if M. Guitry had just at that moment thought 
of that. Foremen are urging on the lazy workmen who are 
building the Café des Ambassadeurs—“in those days men 
were encouraged to work”: an idea strikes M. Guitry: in 
a flash of the eyelid it is the other way about, the foremen 
sprout twentieth-century cloth caps as they try to make their 
men go slow: another flash and we are back in the days of 
Louis Philippe. It has nothing to do with the story, with 
continuity, but M. Guitry can leave all that to others: his 
aim is to catch ideas on the wing. 

The framework of his picture is a simple one: M, Guitry 
plays an elderly schoolmaster (if he can ever be said to play 
anything but himself) who talks to his pupils with remarkable 
broad-mindedness about the history of the Champs-Elysées: 
a rare schoolmaster this, in whose veins, as we soon begin to 
learn, flows the blood of Louis XV, of Marat and of Napoleon 
—a model Frenchman, royal, revolutionary, bourgeois, and 
perpetually amorous. (Al! his ancestors have fallen in love 
at §4 and died at 64, and as this is his 64th birthday, he 
must rapidly unload his knowledge.) Most of the picture is 
in monologue with little acted scenes, and M. Guitry plays 
his ancestors at ardent 54—with Napoleon III thrown in as 
good measure. Never was genuine patriotism expressed so 
lightly, wittily, scandalously, or with more real dignity ; and 
the impudent direction touches poetry when the _ beaten 
Napoleon dismisses his carriage and walks alone for the last 
time up the Champs. “I cannot believe,” M. Guitry says, 
“that Napoleon and Bonaparte were the same man. How 
interesting if they had met there . . .,” and there, as the 
idea strikes him, the meeting crystalises between the misty 
trees, the young revolutionary and the tired old Emperor. 
“We couldn’t even love the same woman.” 


Any other films this week must seem pedestrian. The 
Rains Came—made by Clarence Brown, a reliable old-timer— 
is a very “seeable” picture about a native State in India, in 
spite of the stock characters who all “find themselves ” with 
the help of an earthquake, a flood, and a cholera epidemic, 
and in spite of dialogue on well-worn lines—* He loves me.” 
“That’s why you must go.” “You’re asking me to give up 
the only chance of real happiness I’ve ever known.” The 
characters are either very explicit or very pent-up: sentences 
like “ May I have a cigarette?” convey all sorts of classy 
emotions (incidentally, I feel that “the will to live” as a 
medical property is rather overworked: we have had it three 
times in a fortnight). I haven’t read Mr. Bromfield’s book, 
but I think it would be safe to say that this is the sort of 
story which is unbearable in book form because of the dim 
characterisation and the flat prose, but becomes likeable as a 
film because a vivid camera takes the place of the pen. 
GRAHAM GREENE. 
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ART 


Taste Catches Up 


I po not know what is the purpose of the Royal Academy in 
holding an exhibition of all kinds of contemporary art for 
the first time within its walls. Such an exhibition, in which 
“Group” painters have been asked to exhibit, is being 
organised at the moment. Possibly the idea is to kill “ modern 
art” by kindness; to range beside its little battery all the 
academic big guns. I prefer to see in it an attempt to 
academise everyone, so that when the exhibition is finished 
bright young painting, to be really bright and young, will have 
- to start all over again. Or it may be a simple attempt to see 
the good in everything. If it is that, it is a sign of a sensitive 
reaction to the times on the part of the Royal Academy autho- 
fities. It is an exciting policy, just as it is exciting to try 
to see good in the great new blocks of flats growing up in the 
towns. If you don’t it makes no difference—they go on 
growing up. Only you are rather less happy in the long run 
than the people who see in them clean lines and clean living. 
In England, one progresses slowly from repulsion to a state of 
keeping an open mind. Getting to like things in our own time 
js an aspect of what we call freedom, and so it is something 
we think worth fighting for. 
The art dictator’s sway is not lasting. Ruskin ordered us 
to like Gothic architecture and Turner, and after a time, and 
in our own fashion, we did like them. So much so that there 
are more works in the Tate Gallery by Turner than by any 
other painter, and every guide-book still has a Gothic soul. 
But the more adventurous have questioned Turner’s 
supremacy, and have founded the Georgian Group to protect 
un-Gothic architecture. Ruskin’s rule has passed. When I 
was sketching recently in a provincial town an art-enlightened 
lady came out of her mellow red-brick house and said to me, 
“Are you Georgian?” In the same circumstances twenty 
years ago she would not have bothered to come out at all, 
having no doubt that she was Gothic and that I was mad. 

Writing only fifty years ago, William Morris said of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, “I have found it difficult to put myself in 
the frame of mind which would accept such a work as a 
substitute for even the latest and worst Gothic building. Such 
taste seemed to me the taste of a man who should prefer his 
lady-love bald.” He found a political explanation (as one 
always can for distasteful art manifestations) for the evils of 
the Renaissance, or the “ New Birth.” But here we are, many 
of us, admiring St. Paul’s, later Gothic and William Morris 
all at once, and feeling dogs, if rather bewildered dogs, for 
And, it seems, here is the Academy preparing to 
New English Art Club, 


doing SO, 
admire the London Group, the 
Surrealism, and everything else. 
But if you are a topographer or an artist with an architec- 
tural eye in these days, what ages you must cover in spirit as 
well as distances in fact. First, you go round England guide- 
book in hand looking at old-world Tudor manors and Gothic 
churches ; next, you cover much the same ground, but ex- 
searching for the masterpieces of 
Vanbrugh, Soane and Chambers; then, lifted high on the 
shoulders of advanced critics, you peep over stucco walls 
at the monstrous delights of the nineteenth century. (You 
begin by laughing at these, and end by comparing them 
favourably with everything that has been built since.) If you 
are an architectural student, and measure buildings as part of 
your training, there is only one plan which will keep you up 
to date ; you must measure, draw and photograph a New 
Tudor housing estate, with its service roads, its crazy pave- 
ments, and its blown-on half-timber gables. Or you could 
set about one of the more rambling brand-new by-pass-road 


ploring different corners 


pubs 

is an old master, like Turner and Chardin and 
He is hung in the National Gallery and the 
*buses stop outside the door. That commits us to accepting 
more than the pictures of Cézanne. Among other things, 
we begin to wonder and inquire about the buildings we see 
about the country more often than we see a mediaeval church 
or a moated grange. Gradually taste catches up with pro- 
duction. Taste is no longer a whirligig—it is a panorama. 
This is one of the benefits of science and enlightenment ; of 
the wide use of wireless, books, galleries, documentary films. 
And it is a great benefit, if you can cope with it. The Royal 
Academy, at any rate, is going to try. JOHN PIPER. 


Cézanne 
Gainsborough. 
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Rural Diet 


During the last War a censor found in a letter written by 
an Indian to his relatives at home the comment: “ England 
is a country where no man goes hungry and dogs look after 
the sheep.” The town children who have been evacuated 
seem to agree with the first part of this verdict. The extent 
of the country meals astonishes them ; as indeed the existence 
of regular meals at particular times astonished a good many. 
Wages are low and meat, especially bacon, is a luxury. Fish, 
that staple diet in the towns, is used very sparingly. The 
art of cooking, of making little appear much and insipid food 
savoury, is not highly developed. Nevertheless and notwith- 
standing, country children in general are generously fed and 
their diet has been much improved of late both by more milk 
and the provision of meals by the school authorities. The 
value of vegetables is perhaps more highly esteemed than 
it was, in spite of the decay of allotments. 


Winter Bird Meal 

Almost every garden has its highly courageous or friendly 
robin, and the pleasure of rewarding its friendliness is a good 
deal harder to satisfy in war-time. The robin’s favourite food 
is butter. If allowed on to the breakfast table—as in one 
Essex house—it will attempt first to raid the butter-dish. 
What is the best alternative to this highly rationed luxury, as 
is now becomes? In my garden the favourite robin appears 
at the meal-hour with great punctuality on a garden table 
placed up against the window and is accorded morsels of 
the prevailing surplus. The onlookers have been struck by 
the birds’ success in dealing with bones. They are indeed 
as well appreciated by a number of birds as by a dog, and 
are much more wholesome food than coconuts. The robin 
nevertheless, in spite of his success in cleaning a chop-bone, 
has a tender and slender beak. It has little of the power of a 
tit’s or a starling’s ; and by far the best food for the bird, as 
indeed for many others, is any refuse meat put through a 
To the tougher bills minced nuts are as 
Chaffinches, for example, exult in 


mincing machine. 
grateful as minced meat. 


them. Not so the robin or the wren. They need a softer 
substance, though they will tackle even coconut if needs 
must. There should be a doubled sale of mincing apparatus 


in war-time. ‘Through such apparatus almost any form of 
household waste may be made into a useful form of food 
for all birds, including of course poultry, which now produce, 
if not golden eggs, at least eggs worth a piece of silver each, 


Worthy Poachers 

On one considerable area of land—I will not call it an 
estate—the workmen have been allowed, have indeed been 
encouraged, to trap rabbits as freely as they will, if the toothed 
trap is avoided. What used to be a crime has been elevated 
into virtue. The latter view is surely the better. The rabbit 
is a useful form of food and is a serious enemy to most forms 
of cultivation. It is just as well for the community that it 
should be regarded as a natural source of food very much like 
the blackberry, a fruit that in general licenses trespass. Not 
long since I came upon a man catching rabbits in an un- 
authorised hedgerow, and we the ethics and 
technique of his occupation with candour and without heat, as 
soon as his fears of reprisals were removed. He said that he 
never caught pheasants, solely on the ground that it would 
not pay him. If he was found catching rabbits a mild warn- 
ing was usually enough and sometimes he was employed on 
the neighbouring estate as expert rabbit-catcher. If he was 
found snaring a pheasant he would at once, as he explained, 
fall into the criminal class and his rabbiting would no longer 
be winked at. Nevertheless he showed me how to set a 
noose for a pheasant, just to illustrate how easily he would 
be found out if a keeper saw his elevated noose! 


discussed 


A Strange Bird 

Some dwellers in Sussex have been wondering about the 
identity of a_strange bird. The general description (which 
should be accurate since it comes from a headmaster) would fit 
a fieldfare were it not for a head that is black and tipped 
with red. Woodpeckers and kingfishers alone among sizeable 
birds have red crowns, and neither has fawn-coloured feathers 
elsewhere. W. Beach THOMAS. 











LETTERS TO 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


THE CLASSLESS STATE 


S1r,—I admire, and would like to express my agreement with, 
much of Mr. Angus Watson’s letter on the Classless State 
in your issue of December 22nd. There is, however, one diffi- 
culty which presents itself, viz., how will a national community 
divided into classes come into, and continue in, being except 
by advantage being taken by the members of one class and of 
one interest over the members of another? I know a good 
deal as to Mr. Watson’s views on the conduct of life and 
business, but have never, nor I think has he, been able to 
solve this problem. 

Surely it is just that inherent difficulty which creates and 
supports the communistic view. It is not as though the 
class State which Mr. Watson wishes for was not permanent 
that opportunity occurred so frequently, as to be a general 
feature, of members of one class passing on to another. It 
is permanent classes, resulting from limitations, economic and 
mental, which provide the beauties which Mr. Watson 
speaks of. 

I well remember saying to a small builder at Monkseaton 
(Tyneside) who complained of the stupidity of his labourers 
that if the labourers had not been stupid their positions would 
have been reversed. The real problem before us is how to 
eliminate the power of the less mentally capable.-—Yours truly, 


5 Bouverie Road W., Folkestone. J. S. DovuGtas. 


S1r,—Mr. Angus Watson in his letter “ The Classless State” 
says: “ Hitler’s atheistic outlook finally stands condemned 
because it is material. He is a traitor to life because he has 
no spiritual background. Better educated, if he saw himself 
as he was, he would have expired in unextinguishable 
laughter.” 

Hitler’s motive force is derived from a disordered psyche, 
originating in some ghastly upbringing or experiences. As 
the Editor of The Spectator truly remarks in a footnote to 
another letter: “ Hitlerism is an attitude of mind and a method 
of behaviour, not a form of government.” This is no matter 
for laughter. 

Hitlerism is particularly acceptable to Germany because the 
Germans as a nation are largely psychologically disordered. 
There is abundant evidence that this was so before 1914. It 
may have its origin a long way back in German history. It 
may be the result of German methods of education. The 
suggestion in a recent White Paper on Concentration Camps 
that German sadism may be due to widespread homo- 
sexuality is to mistake a symptom for a cause. 

The spontaneous Youth Movement in Germany after the 
war of 1914-18, when huge numbers of young people wandered 
about the country, was not only economic but also an un- 
conscious but healthy attempt to break away from this mental 
thralldom. Hitler has but riveted on their chains. 

The Marquess of Salisbury suggested in a recent remark- 
able letter to the Press that the British Empire had been a 
danger to the world because of the weakness of its policy. 
Here again psychological as well as economic forces had been 
at work. 

Not the least evil part of the situation is that the men who 
frame the peace treaties are not in the least likely to take the 
psychological factors into consideration. Humanity has still 
one or two crucifixions ahead of it. Other generations, no 
doubt, will be “sold down the river.” 

The Russian Revolution seems likely to go to disaster on 
the rock of lack of psychological understanding, which may 
serve individuals well, but will not serve nations. 

If anyone, Hitler included, wants a good laugh, let him 
laugh—not at Hitlerism—but at the little plans for a Federal 
Europe and revivifying the League of Nations, which take no 
account of the psychological factors.—Yours faithfully, 

Newton A. Rowe. 
Parsonage Side, Otterhampton, Bridgwater, Somerset. 
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THE EDITOR 


Signed letters 
are given a preference over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the 
name and address of the author, w: ch will be treated as confidential—Ep. The Spectator] 


GENEVA IMPRESSIONS 


S1r,—A journalist must necessarily read with interest ang 
envy the vivid Geneva Impressions which such an eminent 
historian as Professor Eileen Power contributed to your issye 
of December 22nd on the basis of her visit to the recent 
meetings of the League of Nations. 

But as a professional observer of contemporary events he 
must be permitted to enter a caution against the historian 
adding her authority to the current, erroneous reading both 
of the procedure actually followed at Geneva and of what 
she calls “the rather ignominious réle played by the European 
neutrals.” 

In the first place, Professor Power is wrong in assuming 
that “no vote would be taken in the Assembly before it 
handed the resolution (on the Finnish appeal) prepared by 
its Special Committee on to the Council.” The vote was not 
taken by roll-call, but it was taken and it was unanimous, 
Her reference to the “ gratuitous action” of certain States in 
announcing their intention to abstain from voting therefore 
looks curious, to say the least, when coming from such a 
source, ; 

In the second place, the abstentions cannot be lumped 
together as if they were identical. There were total 
abstainers, but among them were not the nations for whom 
Professor Power finds sympathy rather difficult. They 
abstained, only with regard to the attempted revival of the 
sanctions clause of the League Covenant, Article 16. The 
attempt was explicitly limited to the sub-section which 
empowers the Council to exclude an offending State from 
the League, in this case the Soviet Union, and could there- 
fore hardly rouse any enthusiasm. But the nations in ques- 
tion did not abstain with regard to the substance of the 
Assembly resolution, the provision of material and humani- 
tarian aid for the Finnish Republic. 

This brings us to the gist of the matter. What are the 
ways and means of sympathetic action for States not imme- 
diately involved by an act of aggression? 

If they give a full-blown guarantee, in other words con- 
clude a military alliance, they are immediately involved. In 
that case they must look to their own defences before they 
can implement the guarantee or the alliance. 

If they prefer the deed for the word, they may provide 
material aid for all they are worth, while officially preserving 
the appearance of detachment, so as to be free to husband 
their resources for that primary need. 

It should be remembered that the ideal combination is 
nowhere in existence. If there has to be a choice, there can 
hardly be any doubt about the preference of a nation, victim 
of aggression. In the circumstances, one would expect more 
caution in appraising the respective “réles” of nations from 
a personality who has evidently lived through these last four 
months with an alive and sensitive conscience and who other- 
wise displays a constructive approach in her Geneva 
Impressions. 

As for the neutrals and the major war, perhaps Professor 
Power should have inquired about the encouragement to be 
expected for a possible “ neutral ” readiness to become actively 
involved. It is just within the bounds of possibility that 
present arrangements are welcome rather than otherwise. It 
is even possible that responsible neutral quarters know where 
they stand in the matter. Perhaps the historian should bother 
to go behind appearances when looking at the present, as well 
as when peering into the past.—Yours faithfully, 

53 Albany Street, London, N.W. 1. BJARNE BRAATOY., 


THE ALTERNATIVES BEFORE SOCIETY 


S1r,—Miss Sayers accuses others of ignorance, and shows her 
own. She writes that Christ claimed to be God, and quotes 
John viii, §8 and xviii, 5. She seems not to know that students 
of the Bible agree that the Fourth Gospel is a religious medi- 
tation on Christ’s life, rather than a history. The sayings of 
Christ it contains cannot be assumed to be his real words, 
without further proof. 
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Has Miss Sayers forgotten that Christ was a Jew, speaking 
to Jews? The Jews were fanatical monotheists. Is it pro- 
pable Christ would have told them he was God? Who was 
Christ? Who did he claim to be? Miss Sayers, without 
knowing it, has stumbled upon a very difficult and intricate 
problem in history. Theological students learn the outlines 
of the problem. Many people think that we have not enough 
evidence to reach a complete and assured answer. If she 
would like to learn the elements of the problem and some of 
the possible answers, she might read the article “ Christology ” 
in Jackson and Lake, The Beginnings of Christianity, part 1, 
vol. 1. Miss Sayers’ own answer is certainly wrong.—Yours, 

J. K. NETTLEFOLD. 

Bitterley Rectory, Ludlow, Salop. 


THE ALLIES’ PEACE AIMS 


Sir,—Sir C. H. Robinson says that “ it would take an axe ”— 
an cddly inappropriate weapon—“ to drive into the heads of 
the old ladies of the League of Nations Union” the simple 
truth that the crushing of freedom and similar horrors cannot 
exist in any State without poisoning the life of the Continent. 

If Mr. Robinson wou'd do the League of Nations Union the 
compliment of inquiring into its record, he would find it to be 
the exact opposite of what he thinks. That simple truth is the 
very essence cf its position. 

It is true that there are ol: ladies in the Union; but they 
are all of the female sex. This is more than I, though a sup- 
porter of the National Government, would care to clam for it. 
—I am, &c., J. ArTHUR WATSON, 

Hon. Secretary, Hants Federation, League of Nations Union. 


Sir,—Since the outbreak of war there has been a rising tide 
of public opinion concerning the ultimate peace. Eminent 
church dignitaries, statesmen and publicists have put this 
feeling into words, stressing the paramount importance of a 
peace without vindictiveness, based upon the broadest 
Christian principles of sympathy and consideration for all 
concerned—a peace, in fact, which will endure by reason of 
its unquestioned fairness and high honesty of purpose. 

Versailles has demonstrated the danger of any lower form 
of settlement and its potential for disaster. The horrors and 
strains of modern war can, however, in time change a nation’s 
outlook, and if the present conflict is prolonged, bitterness 
and revenge may oust the existing desire for justice and 
toleration when peace terms are being framed. 

Words are quickly forgotten, but if this present hope could 
be embodied in some visible concrete form as a mute reminder 
to those who will have the reconstruction of Europe in their 
hands, there might be some definite chance that sanity and 
impartiality will prevail. 

Instead of waiting until the end of the War to erect 
memorials, let us now put up an edifice which will remind 
us, in the time to come, what we thought when our nerves 
were yet unfrayed and our hearts not yet embittered, let us 
build a witness which will become a mockery should we go 
back on our ideals. 

The purpose of the structure might be symbolised by two 
columns, side by side, one for peace and the other for the 
virtues of justice, toleration, sympathy and equity. The tops 
of the columns might be prepared for the subsequent addition 
of an arch to span between, to be completed when peace has 
been honourably effected. The unfinished arch would be a 
trenchant reminder of the work yet to be done before peace 
and justice are faithfully conjoined—Yours faithfully, 

Public Works Dept., Burma. L. H. Huitt. 


BRITAIN AND THE DOMINIONS 


Sir,—Amid all the chaos of conflicting, amorphous and 


muddled opinion with which the columns of our Press are 
at present filled, it was quite refreshing to read the letter signed 
C. C. im Thurn in The Spectator of December 15th headed 
“Britain and the Dominions,” written by a clear-sighted man 
who at least can see what is going on in the world. In one 
interrogative sentence he modestly puts his finger on the most 
That sentence is 


important fact in the contemporary world. 
the following question, “Is it not a fact that Britain 1s 
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shedding her Imperialism as fast as she can?” Yes, it is 
emphatically a fact, and the most important fact in the history 
of today. The process began in Canada about a century ago, 
thanks to the far-seeing statesmanship of Durham and Buller 
and Elgin. It has continued with set-backs and hesitancies 
ever since, strengthened by the wise foresight of Gladstone, 
Campbell-Bannerman, Asquith and, greatest of all, the as-yet- 
uncompleted and most daring experiment of extending self- 
government, free and unhampered, to the huge population of 
the mass of racially and religiously varied peoples whom we 
call India. For this all honour to Ramsay MacDonald and 
Earl Baldwin. Consciously or unconsciously, in their Indian 
policy, they were treading in the steps of the great Whigs 
and Liberals of the nineteenth century. 

The big reactionary Powers—Germany, Russia, Japan and 
Italy—are all moving backwards in the old, outworn, 
Imperialist road. America and France are more in step with 
England. But this country is moving forward at a greater 
pace, and taking greater risks, than any other nation. No 
such gigantic uttempt to extend free government has ever 
before been made in the history of the world. Its success, 
if it succeeds, will be the greatest triumph ever won for 
freedom. Hitherto its triumphs have been among white men 
only. Success in India will mean the possibility, nay the 
probability, of freedom being extended to the whole human 
race, whatever their colour or creed. It will be a bigger thing 
far than the abolition of slavery, though the naiural develop- 
ment of that grand humanitarian triumph. 

Surrounded and puzzled by the stirring events of our time, 
men’s minds do not realise that this experiment is being made 
with a population as large as that of Russia, Germany, Japan 
and Italy combined, and larger than the combined population 
of the remainder of the British Commonwealth, U.S.A. and 
France. It is a stupendous attempt, dwarfing everything else 
that is being tried on this planet, and it looks as if it may 
succeed. It is a curious fact that the Great War of 1914-1918 
practically made our Dominions (and Ireland) into free and 
independent States. It will be more curious still if this War 
adds the whole sub-continent of India with 350 million 
inhabitants to the free and independent States of the world.— 
Yours faithfully, W. M. Crook. 


ORDINANDS AND MILITARY SERVICE 


S1r,—As a Deacon ordained since the outbreak of war—at 
Michaelmas—I was very interested in Mr. Wallace-Hadrill’s 
letter on Ordinands and Military Service. The present scheme 
has the advantage that any man desiring to be reserved for 
divinity studies must be approved by the Bishop, which is a 
help to him if accused of cowardice, and a help in weeding 
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out bona-fide ordinands. I do not think the majority of 
ordinands are likely to imagine that their vocation is first and 
foremost to render service to the nation. That is the mistake 
of the “German Christian” heresy. Our vocation is first 
and foremost to render service to Christ, which at the moment 
entails serving the nation, but serving it in Christ’s way. And 
Christ’s way of service probably differs for different ordinands. 
Is it not right that the Bishops should advise each man 
separately ? 

As regards Mr. Wallace-Hadrill’s contention that the majority 
of ordinands will not run the risk of being called cowards, I 
would rejoin that it is better for the Church that any such man 
keep out of her ministry. No man should take up the service 
of the Gospel unless he realises that it is the world’s most vital 
need, that it is the life without which life would cease to 
have any meaning for him personally, and that in it he must 
bear the reproach of the Cross, that is, he must be exposed 
to false accusations of cowardice, of pettiness, of lack of 
enterprise and misdirected effort, and of a great many other 
things beside. He must be small and despised, and therefore 
effective. If he is afraid of this, he has not loved Christ unto 
the death nor taken up His Cross. If he thinks that when 
evil abounds there is any job more urgent than the service of 
the Gospel, then that Gospel is not for him the ultimate 
salvation of God, for it is when evil presses that we know 
whom we really trust. Let him take service with men, if his 
trust is there, and then learn by experience that it is God in 
whom all things repose. The Church in the meantime will 
carry on, for God will give us all the leaders we need. 

Remember Gideon at Gilead, and King Henry V on St. 
Crispin’s Day, and Garibaldi to his troops. And remember 
that Our Lord was but one man, yet what a Man! It is 
quality of faith, not numbers, that works God’s work.—Yours 
faithfully, Derrick L. WILLIAMS. 

44 Redmead Road, Harlington, Middlesex. 


P.S.—The Church may well say to doubting ordinands what 
Mordecai said to Esther, namely, “If thou altogether holdest 
thy peace at this time, then shall relief and deliverance arise 
to the Jews (i.e., the Church) from another place, but thou 

. shalt perish, and who knoweth whether thou art not come 
to the kingdom for such a time as this? ” (Esther, iv, 14). 


THE SPECTATOR, 


IS BRITAIN TOO LENIENT ? 


S1r,—Many people are seriously asking this question——not 
without reason, as there is a good deal to suggest that we are 
fighting this war with kid gloves on! The mailed fist is long 
overdue, and is the only method understood and respected by 
the Huns, who are proving to be the same barbarians they 
revealed themselves in the last War. 

Field-Marshal Lord Milne warns Britain against “the 

dangerous theory that we are not fighting the German people ” 
and against their “innate brutality.” In the House of Lords 
he said: “Are not the actions of the German Navy at sea 
and the actions of the German Army in operation in Poland 
fully typical of the innate brutality of the German nation as 
a whole? The youth of the German nation are thoroughly 
behind their Leader, and although we may think we are not 
fighting the German nation, I can assure you that the German 
nation are fighting us, and they are a very stubborn lot. 
No economic pressure will make the Germans sue for peace 
or bring them to their knees until they receive blow after blow 
on land, sea and air. I trust these blows will be hard, 
strenuous and absolutely pitiless.” 

And how do we return “blow after blow” to a ruthless 
enemy whose murderous mines sink boat after boat with 
women and children aboard ; who bomb defenceless citizens 
on land; whose U-boat commander sank the British liner 
‘Yorkshire’ and gave orders that 100 wounded soldiers and 
airmen on board must be left to drown? By stupidly allowing 
the §1,000-ton German liner ‘ Bremen’ to escape! Our sub- 
marine did not even disable or detain her because of certain 
“ international law ”—which law the Germans continually and 
openly ignore! 

All the world knows that German propaganda is entirely 
based on boasting and absolute lies. But here again our own 
propaganda is not replying with sufficient forcefulness to be 
effective ; it is weak and quite unconvincing. Listen to what 
Otto Strasser, ex-Nazi leader, says: “The Allies’ broadcasts 
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to Germany are on the wrong track. Give them the Hitler 
style—like this: ‘Germans, ali the world hates you. Every 
nation is thirsting for your blood. Hitler has made you the 
world’s lepers. Awake and overthrow this despot. Otherwise 
your homes are doomed. Britain and France are invincible?” 

And now consider the statement of Sir Warren Fisher, Ciyjj 
Defence Commissioner for the North-Western Region, that 
Britain is misusing her war resources: 

“What we really rely on apart from our morale is out- 
lasting the other side. That is our economic strength. We 
start with an advantage. But it is not so great an advantage, 
and our resources are not so immeasurably superior to theirs 
that we can afford to misuse them. We are doing that good 
and hearty! We are finding the industries of this country 
interfered with by controllers, sub-controllers and sub-sub- 
controllers appointed all over the place, showering spanners 
and monkey wrenches into the industrial machine—our export 
trade interfered with and handicapped in every possible way, 
By our export trade we live and by its maintenance alone can 
we succeed. . . . If we say to ourselves that they cannot last— 
that they will have internal disaffection—we have got a very 
unpleasant awakening to follow. It will need every ounce of 
cur moral courage and drive and efficiency to win.” 


Thinking people cannot ignore all this, and are becoming 
perturbed in consequence. It simply will not do if we are 
to win this war—as we are fully determined to. No boxer 
in the ring would dream of donning kid gloves to fight an 
adversary with horseshoes in his gloves, nor can we afford to 
conform to such sloppy sentimentality. We are fighting for 
our lives against ruffians who will stop at nothing to defeat us, 
and must fight them in their own way, whether we like it or not. 

Sir Kingsley Wood in the Commons has warned us to be 
prepared for greater air activity in the spring. In case the 
Huns contemplate their dastardly habit of bombing our civilian 
population, the Government should warn them now (not after 
people are killed) that any such outrage would cause immediate 
reprisals on a large scale! Britons have the right to the pro- 
tection such a declaration would afford. Wake up, England! 

Herne Bay. A. LEONARD SUMMERS. 


HELP FOR POOR FAMILIES 


Sir,—In your issue of December 1st Mrs. Leigh Clare 
suggests that readers might adopt a particular family or indi- 
vidual among the unemployed. 


A friend of mine, in response to an earlier letter of Mrs. 
Leigh Clare’s, adopted.a Welsh family two years ago, and 
corresponds regularly with the mother. Her husband is an 
invalid, and she has five children between the ages of two 
and fourteen. On the day that war was declared she wrote 
to my friend offering to care for his four children so long 
as the air raid danger lasted. She wanted no payment except 
the actual cost of the visitors’ food. “I cannot give them 
any luxuries, but I will keep them clean, and as happy as I 


” 


can. 


That offer was, I believe, symptomatic of the kind of friend- 
ship which Mrs. Leigh Clare’s scheme often establishes. The 
gallantry of some of these fellow-countrymen in the black 
districts can only be realised through such particular friend- 
ships. They are a humbling experience to the wealthier 
partner, but unbelievably enriching. 


Mrs. Leigh Clare runs her scheme (which involves a vast 
correspondence) single-handed in her spare time, and at her 


own expense. No one knows how it is done, but it is done 
brilliantly. Her address is “Longshot,” The Ridgeway, 
Guildford.—Yours faithfully, R. C. HuTcHINson. 


A DECLINE OF POPULATION ? 


S1r,—Regarding your reference to “conditions which for 
some years have indicated a coming decline of population,” I 
beg to submit that you should have said a coming excess of 
deaths over births, because there will be no decline of popula- 
tion if our Government admits a fraction of the healthy 
young workers from the Continent who will wish to transfer 
themselves here.—I am, Sir, &c.. MeEpICcus. 
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Books of the Day 


Views of Brighton 


Brighton Aquatints. By John Piper. With an Introduction by 
Lord Alfred Douglas. (Duckworth. 21s.) 

UnTiL 1914, by all accounts, Brighton had still an air of 

festivity. Since then it seems to have increased in size, in 

civic pride, in ordinariness, and in respectability. Formerly 
proud of itself as a setting for free and easy behaviour, it was 

a siren among watering places, something between a mermaid 

and a barmaid. Nowadays it is proud of its “ improvements,” 

its up-to-date paddling pools and public conveniences, its 
satellite suburbs, its efficient police, and so on. The object 
of those who control its destinies seems to be to make it as 
like other places as possible instead of keeping it what the 
nineteenth century made it, an original playground: so in 
recent years people who would formerly not have dreamt of 
going anywhere but Brighton for their holidays have gone 
increasingly across the Channel, to Ostend for instance, to 
enjoy themselves, to get a drink when they want one, and to 
let themselves go. Brighton is now a reformed libertine with 
false teeth: it has lost its bite. A week-end at Brighton, 
formerly a synonym for a spree, now means little more than 

a week-end at Tunbridge Wells. Certainly Brighton pullulates 
on Bank Holidays, but less vigorously than Southend, Margate, 
or Blackpool. Like most of England now, it is an example 
of local government by the lower middle class of the lower 
middle class for the lower middle class. This is the class 
which has already almost established in our country a class- 
less society: it has squeezed out the upper and lower classes, 
who had much in common, for neither had anything to lose 
by the freedom of their behaviour, the one being protected 
by money and position, the other by lack of these things. So 
Brighton has lost its aristocrats and eccentrics, of whom fine 
examples survived until lately, and it has lost its swash- 
buckling cockneys, those peasants of the pavement. The 
standards of Hove have prevailed. From Southwick to Peace- 
haven, and further in both directions, pukka mediocrity has 
come to stay, everything is in its place, everybody conforms, 
and the suicides-at Black Rock now fall plop on to a concrete 
promenade instead of into the untidy sea. So clean, so quick 
an ending 

Brighton still has two assets, one inalienable and the other 
still largely intact—its atmosphere and its older buildings. 
Much has been written about the Brighton air ; doctors know 
about it, for it is a doctor itself ; but even more remarkable 
is the Brighton light—the dazzle, the sparkle, the aquamarine 
aftergliow—and in this the buildings play a part, for they reflect 
it. Why on earth have our painters so neglected this town? 
A canvas here and there, a Conder or two. But did anybody 
before Sickert feel Brighton and record it on canvas as tellingly 
as he has done? How pleasant it is to find that an artist of 
a younger generation has, so to speak, been seized with 
Brighton. It takes liveliness to respond to the light and the 
buildings ; together they promote liveliness ; and a lively talent 
is needed to record their co-operation. Mr. Piper has that 
talent and has found a medium that suits him. Let anybody 
look at his drawing of Sussex Square, entitled “ Kemp Town,” 
with those grandiose fagades baking in brilliant sunshine 
against a dark sky, or his “ Regency Square” with its crowded 
and curving balconies, and see if they cannot regain at a 
glance something of what Lord Alfred Douglas calls “that 
first fine careless rapture of the middle ‘eighties and the early 
*nineties.” 

If Mr. Piper gives us views of what is familiar he does it 
in such a way as to convey surprise. The Pavilion never 
grows stale, it is astonishing even if one sees it every day ; 
and Decimus Burton’s Brunswick Terrace has something of 
fantasy in its ordered solidity and on an autumn afternoon 
looks almost like a quayside palace in St. Petersburg. Nobody 
will accuse Mr. Piper of confining himself to the obvious: that 
dancing line of his has its source in a roving eye. He has 
for instance caught, and caught most successfully, the very 
odd view that meets the gaze of anyone who looks east on 
emerging from Brighton Station—a herringbone pattern of 
oyster-coloured roof-tops, arabesque above a white church by 
Barry—and he has done an impressive west front of that 
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neglected landmark, St. Bartholomew’s, built in the ‘eighties 
and dominating one of the less showy parts of the town. In 
doing a job that gives pleasure to the beholder he has cleverly 
adapted an old medium to modern needs, and will add to 
the name he has already made as an original and curious 
interpreter of our vastly varied architecture. 

A word must be said for an unusually pretty piece of book 
production. There is a technical interest in the fact that each 
of the twelve plates “is printed individually by hand in the 
workshop of one of the last remaining craftsmen in England 
used to the process, and for the special edition each print has 
been water-coloured separately, again by hand, a laborious 
process.” The price of the special edition, limited to fifty 
copies, is six guineas, and it must be admitted that colour 
greatly enhances the effect of Mr. Piper’s views. 

, Witti1AM PLomer. 





Culture and Diarchy 


(Geoffrey Bles. 


Church and State. Sturzo. 
21s.) 

Tue literature of our modern culture is characteristically 
propagandist. So far is this statement true, that the first 
question that enters the mind of the reader who picks up a 
book such as this is almost inevitably the question, “ What is 
it intended to prove? ” ; and his suspicion that he is somehow 
being “got at” by the author is stimulated, rather than 
allayed, by the discovery that he is reading what professes to 
be a “ historical-sociological” survey of the subject. This is 
significant and disturbing. It implies that the writing of his- 
tory, and particularly of world history, is too much in the 
hands of ideological partisans and propagandists: so that the 
word “ Outline ” appearing in the title, or the term “ historical- 
in the text, has, in the exact meaning of the 
adjective, a sinister ring. But, taken by and large, Don 
Sturzo’s Church and State rises superior to these base sus- 
picions, and almost to the last evades our question. Of all 
the outlines, surveys, and interpretations of world history 
which have been bestowed upon us in the last twenty years, 
this is almost certainly the least tendentious, as it is also 
perhaps the most learned, the most thorough, the most 
independent and the most fundamental. 

It is divided into three unequal parts: The Church and 
Christendom, The Church and the Modern State, The Secular 
State and the Church. The first, and shortest, section pro- 
vides an incomparably lucid and luminous summary of the 
relations between Church and Empire up to the year 1313, 
with particular attention to the major landmarks in the 
development of political theory in the West. After the tragedy 
of Anagni and the death of the Emperor Henry VII, the 
author’s material becomes more complex, and his exposition, 
although enriched by observations which are both suggestive 
and incisive, is congested with much secondary matter and 
many unnecessary details which are not always accurate: for 
example, Pace was not yet Dean of St. Paul’s in 1517, and 
Wolsey was never Archbishop of Canterbury (p. 204). In 
the third section, which has the same defects of arrang¢- 
ment, a very proper, and a very unusual, regard is paid to 
Papal Encyclicals and pronouncements; while, contrary to 
expectation, the programme of the Italian Popular Party, of 
which Don Sturzo was himself the leader, occupies only a 
modest although an honourable place. The author’s touch 
is less sure when he writes about the Church of England: 
he fails to understand that there is no longer any deep divi- 
sion and antagonism between Anglo-Catholics and Modernists 
and Evangelicals, although in each of the three parties there 
is a significant distinction between those whose outlook is 
characteristically Anglican and those whose outlook is charac- 
teristically un-Anglican. It is, however, asking a great deal 
to expect a foreigner to see this, and Don Sturzo cannot be 
biamed for missing the essential criterion. 

“ But what is it all intended to prove?” In his concluding 
chapter Don Sturzo, as it were, for the first time steps back 
from his enormous canvas and attempts to pick out the signi- 
ficant patterns in the picture. The history of the relations 
of Church and State is now perceived to have moved from 
mediaeval diarchy by way of toleration, and then of laicism, 
to a laic confessionalism—in which the State “ without being 
either a religion or a divinity assumes the character of both” 
—culminating in the totalitarian dictatorships of modern times. 
Today the problem is how to impede the absorption of the 
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supernatural in the natural, and to prevent the Church from 
being either exploited or eliminated by the totalitarian Stute. 
In this setting, the Church’s duty is to maintain her own 
personality and an ever stronger and more visible autonomy. 
By reasserting her moral influence, by releasing the mystical 
currents that are continually at work within her, by resuming 
her restorative and integrating function, she must re-establish 
in the ethico-social sphere the natural and predetermined 
diarchy of Church and State. The thesis which begins with 
The City of God of St. Augustine, ends with the True 
Humanism of M. Maritain. CHARLES SMYTH. 
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Portrait of a Good 
By W. E. Woodward. 


THE period from 1757 to 1834 is one of the most eventful in 
French history. The Seven Years War was fought and lost ; 
the American colonies broke free from England ; the French 
Revolution blasted the ancien régime; Napoleon rose and 
reigned and fell; Charles X fled before the mob of 1830. 
Through all this time, bobbing about like a cork on the tide 
of gigantic events, was that wholly admirable, slightly ridi- 
culous person, the Marquis de Lafayette. He began magni- 
ficently at the age of nineteen by escaping to America, where, 
in spite of a very hazy grasp of the principles involved, he 
played an important part in the liberation of the United 
States. But those who lead successful crusades at nineteen 
should not live to be seventy-seven. Such was the dreadful 
fate of Lafayette. It is not astonishing that he failed to live 
up to his beginnings—a feat plainly and sirmply impossible ; 
rather, it is remarkable that his later career, regarded as a 
whole, was not all bathos. 

Apart from that great service to America on which his 
reputation rests, Lafayette was politically ineffective. His 
ideas were nebulous, his grasp on realities feeble ; he either 
under-estimated or misunderstood the forces which caused the 
French Revolution, and his later incursions into politics were 
hardly more fortunate. He was never very well able to see 
the practical bearing of his political principles on the world in 
which he lived. He could, for instance, pour out for the 
liberation of America the great revenues which were raised 
by far from democratic means on his French estates, without 
pausing to inquire how he came to be so rich, or to consider 
whether his own peasants might not themselves have need of 
a liberator. 


Lafayette. (Cresset Press. 


His later career brings irresistibly to mind that malicious 
dictum of Burnet on the Bishop of Ely—‘a man of an 
innocent life, unweariedly active to very little purpose.” There 
was, nevertheless, even in his later years, a greatness about 
Lafayette which comes out well in the pages of Mr. Woodward’s 
spirited biography. It lay perhaps in that very quality of 
innocence, of pure and simple goodness, which shines through 
all his actions and opinions. He was prejudiced, vain, not 
very imaginative, and certainly not clever, yet it is easy to 
understand why George Washington loved him as a son, why 
Benjamin Franklin wrote so warmly of him, why his wife 
Adrienne, when teased about her religion, admitted herself 
“with all my heart and soul” 2 Fayettist. The charm of his 
personality and his great physical courage may to some extent 
account for the devotion which he was capable of inspiring, 
but the secret lay above all in that lofty nobility of outlook, 
that fanatic sincerity which, even divorced from the intellec- 
tual power necessary to make it effective, must command 
respect. 

Mr. Woodward writes with a spontaneous enthusiasm for 
his subject, which he manages to communicate to the reader. 
While his affectionate admiration for Lafayette is stated 
frankly enough, he loves the weaknesses and faults of the 
Marquis as much as his virtues. He is no hero-worshipper, 
but a biographer who has the art of making his subject sym- 
pathetic even when he is exposing him. The long career 
makes difficult material, and here and there explanations of 
contemporary politics seem a little redundant. Something 
naturally must be said of the causes of the French Revolution, 
but Mr. Woodward might safely assume that those who need 
to have the teaching of Rousseau explained to them in simple 
language are likely to connect the name of Lafayette exclu- 
sively with a fashion house, and will therefore in all proba- 
bility not be reading his book. 
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Indecision, in Mr..Woodward’s view, was the chief flaw in 
Lafayette’s character. At moments of acute crisis he coyjg 
act w.th inspiration, as when he saved a priest from lynching 
by diverting the attention of the mob, or, by kissing the hang 
of Marie Antoinette before the assembled crowds, changed 
their angry hisses into shouts of app!ause. But his ability 
to save a dangerous situation or to face an angry Mob was not 
paralleled by any quickness of political intuition. Vain indeed 
were the hopes cherished of him in the early days of the 
Revolution and again in 1830. He was not the man who 
could guide France to sanity and freedom ; very early in life 
he had lost his way, and for upwards of half a century he 
could only stumble onwards through the fog of his own ideas, 
following the sound of distant voices, shouting confusedly of 
the Rights of Man. C. V. WeEpGwoop, 


Innocents Abroad 


My Fight to Rearm Britain. 
and Spottiswoode. §s.) 


By Viscount Rothermere. (Eyre 


WHEN the history of international relations during the past 
twenty years is reviewed twenty years hence, the disastrous 
effects of amateur diplomacy will, no doubt, engage the atten- 
tion of historians. Lord Rothermere’s new book contains 
several interesting examples of that sweet simplicity which 
carries forward the man with one idea—or two. The. book js 
evidently intended for those who do not, in Lord Rothermere’s 
words, “habitually read the newspapers” under his “ politi- 
cal direction.” A policy gains dignity between the covers of 4 
book, as may an African chief by wearing a cocked hat. The 
record of Lord Rothermere’s efforts to increase the armed 
strength of Great Britain in the air is very weil described 
in the careful selections which he makes from his articles in the 
Daily Mail, published since 1933 ; and he pays a compliment 
to Mr. Winston Churchill for his efforts in the same direction, 
although in Mr. Churchill’s introductory letter to the book 
there is an interesting phrase—“our conceptions of sound 
foreign policy have at times differed.” Mr. Churchill may 
have thought that the advocacy of air armaments is only part 
of a policy, which has no meaning at all except in reference 
to the other elements of that policy. Lord Rothermere writes 
(page 99), “In matters of aeronautics I have always been 
a compete layman”; but he has no qualms about dip‘omacy, 
for, as he says (page 77), “ My position as a proprietor and 
director of great newspapers placed at my disposal sources of 
information which outrivalled those of any individual Govern- 
ment department.” 

The sources of information used by Lord Rothermere in the 
case of Hungary are sufficiently well known. The policy which 
resulted is described by Lord Rothermere (page 155): 

“On November sth, 1938, I therefore used my personal acquain- 
tance with Herr Hitler and Herr von Ribbentrop to suggest to them 
that they might sponsor an effort to persuade Rumania, then under 
German influence, to return, as a measure of appeasement, that 
part of Hungary’s lost lands occupied by something like- 700,000 
Hungarians.” 

One stares aghast at the innocence of amateur diplomatists! 
In an earlier crisis Lord Rothermere appears to have swallowed 
Hitler’s assurance that he was interested in the Germans of 
the Sudetenland, although everyone who had heard of Czecho- 
Slovakia before Lord Runciman discovered it knew quite 
well that Hitler’s sole aim was the destruction of the fortifi- 
cations on the Bohemian frontier. But Lord Rothermere 
appears to have believed in the mystery of two Hitlers, one 
good and one bad. His policy throughout the book is ex- 
plained as an effort to embrace the gocd Hitler and bomb the 
bad one to bits. He quotes a private letter to him from Hitler 
saying: “One reproach the world certainly cannot level at me: 
that I have been vacillating in my views and unreliable in my 
work.” 

Lord Rothermere deserves credit for the energy he displayed 
in his advocacy of an overwhelming air force for Great Britain, 
the arguments for which were drawn chiefly from the belief 
that the German Government wou!d be our most dangerous 
enemy. This argument is recorded in the first half of the 
book under review. But the second half will be even more 
interesting to historians, in which Lord Rothermere reveals his 
efforts at friendship with the very Government against which 
he urged us to arm. He appears, however, to accept the other 
Hitler mystery—that Hitler was a defender of Europe against 
“the Reds "—presumably in the days before he “ vacillated.” 
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Of Mussolini he says (page 145) that “ Britain and France in 
1915, and again after the war had promised him support for 
his Ethiopian claims,” which must be secret diplomacy indeed, 
in view of the fact that Mussolini only marched on Rome by 
the night-train from Milan in October, 1922. Lord Rothermere 
tells us that he forwarded to the Prime Minister the corre- 
spondence between him and his friend, Herr von Ribbentrop, 
in August, 1939 ; but although he gives us the Prime Minister’s 
letter to him of August 21st, referring to “the distortions and 
prejudices revealed in Ribbentrop’s letter,” unfortunately he 
does not publish the letter itself. But perhaps if there are 
two Hitlers, there are many more Ribbentrops; and only 
one of these was Lord Rothermere’s friend—and the friend 
of so many other amateur diplomatists. 
C. DELISLE BurRNS. 


Physics Today 


Matter and Light. By Louis de Broglie. (Allen and Unwin. 
12s. 6d.) 

Tuts book consists of a number of studies compiled by the 
famous French physicist, Professor Louis de Broglie. The 
object of the studies, each of which forms an independent 
whole, is to elucidate the present position of the science of 
physics and more particularly to throw light upon the 
problems arising from Quantum physics. There are chapters 
on Matter and Electricity, on Wave Mechanics and on Light 
and Radiation. Parts of the book are altogether too technical 
for the layman, and two chapters on the Present State of 
Electro Magnetic Theory and the Undulatory Aspects of the 
Electron demand a considerable knowledge of mathematics 
for their comprehension. In general, however, Professor de 
Broglie is a careful and clear expositor, who probably suc- 
ceeds in making the picture of the world which modern 
physics has drawn as inteiligible to the layman as the com- 
plexity of the universe and the limitations of twentieth-century 
understanding permit. The book ends with some account of 
the philosophical implications of Quantum physics. Of these 
the most important is the apparent disappearance from the 
stage of the microscopic (though not of the macroscopic) 
material world of determinism, owing to our inability simul- 
taneously to determine both the position and the velocity of 
a particle, an inability which is apparently due not to any 
limitation of our measuring instruments, but to the nature of 
things. It is no longer, then, possible, as the nineteenth 
century thought, given the positions and motions of all the 
particles in the universe, to determine the whole future course 
of the universe. The concept of individuality has also lost 
significance in its application to microscopic phenomena. On 
the basis of these changes Professor de Broglie starts some 
interesting hares. For example, genetics shows that the essen- 
tial factors of heredity are contained in genes; these are 
packets of chemicals so small that they fall within the realm of 
Quantum mechanics. Therefore, they are neither wholly 
individual nor wholly determined, and the difficulties of con- 
ceiving interaction between life and matter are correspond- 
ingly diminished. 

Professor de Broglie asks again whether it may not be the 
case that the concepts of the human mind—for example, 
those of time and space which are valid for the common- 
sense world—break down when applied to reality itself. Not 
for the first time the tendency of modern physics to turn into 
philosophy is demonstrated. C. E. M. Joap. 


The Alps in Prose and Picture 


The Alps. By R. L. G. Irving. (Batsford. tos. 6d.) 


THE text that accompanies picture-books is often a mere 
make-weight: Mr. Irving’s book is an exception. His 120 
pages of text are full of diverse and reliable information, and 
the 130 excellent photographs really illustrate the text. The 
book is all it claims to be: a compact, entertaining descrip- 
tion designed to enlighten readers who as yet know little of 
the Alps, and to recall past enjoyments to others. 

Mr. Irving writes with knowledge and enthusiasm of the 
scenery, history and geology of the Alps ; he is a climber, but 
he notices the life of the people ; he sees the desperate routes 
on the north face of the Eiger or the Grandes Jorasses, but 
he also sees the alpenrose, the ranunculus glacialis, the 
marmots, bouquetins and chamois ; he remembers the legen- 
dary dragons and the vanished lammergeier, but he has a 
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sharp eye for the ptarmigan, the snow-finch and the red- 
winged wall-creeper. He discusses section by section the 
main ranges from Monte Viso to the Julian Alps, and on 
each section he speaks with the authority of personal experi- 
ence. But his favourite centres are Arolla and Cogne, and 

e wisely recommends them to beginners, though it was on 
the face of the Za, near Arolla, that one of his parties let fall 
a stone that enraged a party down below: “ Nous vous aurions 
mangés, st vous nous aviez tués.” 

In his time Mr. Irving has fought his own battles against 
convention on behalf of the young and enterprising climber, 
but he has no sympathy with the neck-or-nothing tactics of 
the younger German and Italian schools. His book is not 
likely to lead any beginners into foolhardiness unless they fail 
to grasp the implications of deliberate under-statement. “Do 
not be deluded into the belief that the descent of this pass 
(the Sesia Joch) is safe or easy because two English ladies 
accomp.ished it without disaster in 1869.” The Misses Pigeon 
were not ordinary English ladies, and they specialised in long, 
difficult and dangerous descents. 

Despite the unduly long erratum slip, which gives an initial 
impression of inaccuracy, the book contains little that calls 
for correction. The excellent huts of the Club Alpin Frangais 
around Bonneval might have been mentioned instead of the 
less accessible Italian huts on the far side of the range ; the 
Touring Club de France hotel on the Col du Bonhomme 
ought to be mentioned among the possible sieeping-places 
near the col itself ; the Refuge Caron (which is being enlarged) 
is better than the old, damp Refuge Tuckett as a starting- 
point for Les Ecrins or the Pic de Neige Cordier. 

Mr. Irving rightly points out that Alpine scenery is full of 
traps for the painter: the intensity of the light, the scale, the 
sense of distance are in some ways rendered more easily by 
the less ambitious camera than by the brush. The standard 
of Alpine photography is high, but the photographs in this 
book are as good as those in any book of the kind; and 
a'though the life of the valleys, the pastures and the pine- 
woods is admirably represented, the climber will find plenty 
of rock-walls, ridges, cornices and ice-falls to give him arm- 
chair problems. MIcHAEL ROBERTS. 
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Strange Diplomat 
Westering. By Rowland Kenney. (Dent. 10s. 6d.) 


Mr. KENNEY is in the diplomatic service. You get into that, 
as everyone knows, by way of Winchester and New College, 
or alternatively Eton and Trinity. But not always. You can 
start life by selling newspapers at ten, go on to a job as learner 
in a cotton mill, move up to looking after a chain-horse in 
a railway goods-yard, put in a spell of navvying, join forces 
for a time (quite platonically) with a gipsy woman, settle 
down to apparent permanence as capstan-man with the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, change to a few months 
of peddling, get drawn into local Socialist politics, migrate 
to London to run the Socialist Review, join in starting the 
Daily Herald, get swept into the Foreign Office in the Kaiser’s 
War and stay well-rooted in it ever after. 

That was Mr. Kenney’s way, and his autobiography makes 
an engrossing story. On factory life in Lancashire, on the 
Labour world of thirty odd years ago (particularly the Labour 
intellectuals), on war-swept Poland in 1919, on aspects of the 
many-faceted Peace Conference, the book throws instructive 
and invariably entertaining light. Mr. Kenney has had a 
literally unique career, in that no one can have taken quite 
the same singular path to what most people would call the 
monotony of official routine. Not that any post or any walk 
of life would ever be monotonous to Mr. Kenney, though he 
does head the section of his book dealing with the present 
phase of his career “ Bondage.” It is brief enough to be 
quoted im extenso. “In the spring of 1920 I accepted an 
offer of a post in the Political Intelligence Department of the 
Foreign Office, where I have continued to serve in various 
capacities ever since ; and the day of deliverance is not yet. 
I hope I shall live long enough for much to be forgotten, 
lest some unkind friend defile my grave with the epitaph 
‘He was a civil servant.’ ” 

This seems a little harsh, seeing that the Socialism of which 
Mr. Kenney is so ardent an apostle would turn half the 
population into civil servants. But his reply to that, no doubt, 
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would be that he is a Guild Socialist, trained in the school 
of Orage and Penty, and that is a different thing from State 
Socialism. On monetary matters he is a disciple of Major 
Douglas and other exponents of social credit, and in the 
spiritual field (if spiritual is the word) of Ouspensky, the sage 
of Fontainebleau. The sections on those topics may interest 
fewer than the plain record of the writer’s remarkable career, 
His style is unaffected and gains strength from its simplicity, 
A single sentence in a description of a visit to a village in 
Poland—“In one hovel I saw an appalling heap of filth 
suddenly heave slightly ; it was the whole family of seven 
or eight persons, one of whom was not yet dead ”—is enough 
to show that. 

Rebel though he may be at heart, Mr. Kenney keeps the 
heart well controlled by the head, and his political judgements 
are sincere and sound. Constituted as he is, he was bound 
to rail at the delays and fears and hesitations and compromises 
of the Peace Conference magnates, but he adds at the end of 
it all a rebuke to those who perpetually attack the Treaty 
of Versailles with no restraint and less discrimination, never 
contrasting its provisions either with the evils they were 
designed to remedy, or with the brutalities of the German- 
made Treaty of Brest-Litovsk. That is sound sense, and a 
salutary verdict from such a source. 

Mr. Kenney leaves one or two odd gaps in his chronicles, 
We find him suddenly married to a Norwegian wife, and as 
suddenly enlisted by the Foreign Office, without a word in 
either case of the why or how. And his title “ Westering ” is 
nowhere explained. Presumably it means towards the sunset, 
which it may be hoped is a long way off for Mr. Kenney yet. 

H. W. H. 


An Open Air Anatomist 


Life and Living. By Frederic Wood Jones, F.R.S. (Kegan Paul 


Ios. 6d.) 

In the nine chapters of his new bock, Professor Wood Jones 
has re-assembled some of the most original and inspiring 
addresses that have been given to any audience by any 
anatomist of his generation. It is probably true to say that 
nobody but Professor Wood Jones could possibly have written 
this book because, in addition to the general reading of which 
he professes so little and carries so lightly, he is philosopher, 
traveller, field naturalist, embryologist, and physician, as well 
as being one of the world’s leading exponents of human 
anatomy. He has sojourned on coral islands, lectured to 
medical students in London, Australia and China, and is now 
lecturing to them in Manchester. He has obviously really 
loved and understood almost every kind of living animal, 
including homo sapiens ; and to every problem of the labora- 
tory, the dissecting room, and the wild life that he has so 
intimately studied in so many continents he has brought an 
eye and mind that have steadfastly refused to be hypnotised 
by any particular school of scientific thought. 

He has himself escape. from the mechanistic and 
materialist dogmas that overshadowed the anatomy and bio- 
logy of his vouth; and no reader, whether or not he is a 
scientist, could be other than enthralled with the story of 
his exodus and what brought it about as implied and _ illus- 
trated in the chapters on Anatomy and a Life Principle, Life 
and Growth, Mechanism or Vitalism. 

In so rich a book it is hard to pick and choose. But it is 
good to find again in its pages The Changing Point of View, 
the Bancroft Memorial Lecture delivered by him at Brisbane, 
which is probably the finest and most fascinating example of 
what such a lecture should be that modern times have to offer. 
Nor should any doctor, or anybody in any way interested in 
medicine, fail to read his provocative but convincing address 
on Disease and Individuality, a Listerian oration originaily 
delivered in Adelaide. It will probably be found—and this 
is a book which will be being read fifty and a hundred years 
from now—that few men have done more, in his own field, 
to mould the thought and mode of thinking of future genera- 
tions than Professor Wood Jones—not least, perhaps, because 
he is as happy on what to most other people would be a desert 
island as in the robes of a professor turning a state occasion 
into a true adventure of the spirit. To everybody interested 
in mankind I would say buy this book if you possibly can 
and borrow it if you cannot. H. H. BASHFORD. 
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The simple pleasures of a care-free life are 
unattainable in modern times To-day, in @ 
topsy-turvy world, we need the help of all the 
resources of sctence to maintain our health and 
our nervous forces. The article below tells you 
how you can meet the increased strain of life in 
wartime by taking an 8& weeks’ course of 
*“Sanatogen’ Nerve-Tonic Food. « 






‘war 
“It's surprising how many of nerves’ 


people still regard ‘ bad nerves’ 

as the effect of mental strain alone ’’, a modern doctor remarked 
recently. ‘“* Actually, of course, we know that a_ person's 
physical condition is equally responsible.” 

Biochemistry has shown the close connection between nerves 
and bloodstream ; how the blood feeds the nerves with elements 
essential for their continued health and vitality. And it has 
They are organic phosphorus 





taught us what these elements are. 
and protein. 

*‘Sanatogen” Nerve-Tonic Food supplies this essential 
organic phosphorus and protein in its most easily assimilable 
a form that can be easily absorbed with benefit by young 
Just as ‘ Genasprin ’ 
is recognised by the medical profession as the most efficacious 


form 
and old, invalids, diabetics and children. 


of all brands of pain relievers, so is * Sanatogen * acknowledged 
as the finest of all Nerve-Tonic Foods. 

If you feel depressed, or run-down, therefore, start an eight 
weeks’ course of *Sanatogen’ at once. Steadily and surely 
it will help to rebuild your nerves and replenish your blood, 
give you back your old vitality and increase your resistance to 
illness and fatigue. 

That is why over 25,000 doctors have recommended ‘ Sanat- 
ogen’ Nerve-Tonic Food in writing. That is why, during the 
last war, a Cabinet Minister told the House of Commons that 


* Sanatogen * ** is a national necessity for preserving good nerves”. 


*Sanatogen’ Nerve-Tonic Food improves nerve-nourishment by 63°... 


Experiments carried out by Gumpert and | BEFORE | 
an English M.D. attached to King’s College | 

fospital, London, have shown that in addi- } 

tion to its own wealth of phosphorus, 
*Sanatogen* Nerve-Tonic Food helps you 
to absorb more phosphorus from ordinary 
diet as well. In only six days * Sanatogen’ 
produced an improvement of 63% in the 
phosphorus actually retained. 
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Across the Central 


Australian Desert 
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Adelaide, 
Australia. 

Dear Sirs, 

s you may have noticed in “ The 
Times,”’ the Simpson Desert Expedi- 
ion was successful in its attempt, 
luring May, June, July of this year, 
to cross the little-known Simpson 
Desert, an area of some §6,000 sq. 
’ sin Central Australia, The desert 
rossing took longer than we expected 
nd towards the end we had only 

rette-makirg tobacco left. 











After dinner one evening I found 
wgotten tin of Barneys. Pipes 
pp ré 1 from evervwhere and ma 
lewo minutes sence reig ied I do not 
ky vhether it twas because none of us 
had had a “ fill” for several weeks or 
tecause Barneys was so fresh, but we 
all agreed that we had never enjoyed a 
smoke so much, 
ersonally, I have smoked no other 
tobacco since we returned to civilisa- 
tion, and I believe that the other mem- 
bers are also convinced that Barneys 
is well worth the little extra cost. 







\% THREE STRENGTHS : 
Barneys (medium), Parsons 
Pleasure (mild), Punchbowle (/uil ) 
.all equally good, all packed 
in the Barneys “ EverFresh” Tin 
which ensures Factory - freshness 
everywhere. Home price of each 
1/sd. oz. Also packed in handy 
“ READY-FILis”’ for perfect pipe- 
filling: Cartons of 12, 1/5d. 











What a tribute to Barneys and 


Barneys’ “ EverFreshness”’. . 


The deserts of Central Aus- 
tralia rank with the most arid, 
desolate places on the surface 
of the Globe endless 
wastes of trackless, yielding 
sands where many explorers 
and prospectors have pene- 
trated never to return. 


In Desert heat or Arctic cold, 
Barneys is always the same 
... companionable and cheery, 
as fresh and fragrant as on 
the day it was blended... 
“friendliest of tobaccos”’ in 
perfect condition, always and 
everywhere. 
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THE SPECTATOR COMPETITIONS 
No. 16 


Prizes of book tokens for £2 2s. and £1 1s. are offered for 
the most interesting answers (of not more than 300 words) to 
the following question: Whom do you consider to be either 
the most overrated or the most underrated English writer, 
living or dead, and why? 

RULES.—Envelopes should be addressed to the Editor, The 
Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, and marked “Com 
petition No. 16.” Entries must be delivered by first post on 
Friday, January sth, 1940. The Editor reserves the right to print, 
in part or in whole, any entry submitted, and to withhold the prize 
should no entry attain the requisite standard of merit. Competitors 
are permitted to submit more than one entry, but no competitor 
is eligible for more than one prize in any given week Envelopes 
should bear a 1}d stamp. No entries can be returned 


REPORT ON COMPETITION NO. 14 


COMPLAINTS are believed to issue from progressive nurseries 
to the effect that all existing nursery rhymes are out of date, 
and prizes were consequently offered for new nursery rhymes, 
based on the old models, but adapted to suit the circum- 
stances of our time. This was a popular competition, with a 
fair proportion of good entries. A few competitors confined 
themselves to straightforward parodies, which would amuse 
adults but leave the nursery co!d, but the majority produced 
rhymes which at any rate sophisticated children could enjoy. 
Naturally there was a strong family resemblance between 
“ Goosey, goosey gander” was _ particularly 
The best 


some entries 
popular, and several versions were almost identical. 
were Mr. E. Rowe-Dutton’s and Miss Ann Tizard’s (unduly 
cynical though it is to be hoped her last line is), which are 
printed below: 


British Propaganda 

Whither do you wander? 
Home front and overseas 
And into Goebbels’ chamber 
There I meet a bad lie 

That ought to be denied, 
So I take off my hat and 
Politely step aside 


Propa-, propa- ganda 

Whither do you wander? 
Upstairs and downstairs 

And in an Upper Chamber. 
There I saw a Nob!e Lord 
Who talked about War Aims, 
So I took him by his Left leg 
And threw him in the Thames 


Miss Tizard also submitted the following pleasant rhyme, 
which was in the running for a prize: 


Baa, baa, Soviet, have you any oil? 
Yes sir, yes sir, lots in the soil. 
Some to help the Chinaman 

And some to fight the Finn, 

But none for the little boy 

Who cries in Berlin. 


“Sing a song of sixpence”™ came next in order of popu- 
larity among the models, and inspired good entries from 
Willy Tadpole and Miss Georgina Pennant: 


Sing a song o° sixpenc Sing a song of pfennigs, 

A pocketful of gold, A scrape of margarine— 
Four-and-twenty bank-notes Four and twenty acorns 

All together rolled Float in a tureen, 
When the notes were counted When the lid was lifted 

They all began to sing, Das volk began to swear— 
Now we'll buy certificates, Acorns and chestnuts 

And God save the King! Were the only Christmas fare. 


Willy Tadpole sent in as well the two agreeable rhymes 
which follow— 


Sing Cock-a-hoop, Baby, Sir John Simon 
Come eat up your sop, Met a shy man 
For when the war's over Hard by Hampsteid Ponds. 
The rations will stop, Said John Simon 
When Daddy comes home To the shy man, 
We'll have butter ad lib. Won't vou buy my Bonds? 
Sing Cock-a-hoop, Baby, Said the shy min 
And tuck in your bib To John Simon, 
Do vou think I’ve sacks? 
Ali my ready 
Has aiready 
Gone in Income-tax! 


A more dramatic “Simple Simon” came from Mr. W. E. 
Green, but it is unfortunately hardly suitable for nuisery 


recitauiion— 
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Swift-shot Simon met a pieman 


Then reach your gat, you lousy 


In the down-town section. rat, 
Said Swift-shot Simon to the I’m tough, and I can take it!” 
pieman, Now this here he-man was a 
“ Why ain’t you bought ‘ protec- G-man, 
tion’? ” i got up like a pieman. 
Sard the pieman unto Simon, te’d got Swift-shot on the spot, 


“Tf you think you an make it, That was “lights out” for 
Simon. 


Mr. Allan M. Laing submitted two very neat rhymes, the 
second of which would no doubt commend itself to the 
nurseries of the Hitlerjugend— 


Adolf Sprat Hit-a-mine, hit-a-mine, 

Found Poles too fat ; Neutral man: 

Friend Joe thought Finns too Sink with your shipping 
thin: To further our p!an: 

So they agreed Dodge ‘em and dodge ‘em 

Upon one deed Or don’t go to sea, 

And did both ations in. And that will suit Goebbels 

And Goering and Me. 


Of the remaining good entries which do not win a prize 
there is space only for the three printed below out of many 
that one would like to quote 


Look about walkers Johnny Macrae has been dining 


In the black-out! out, 

When there’s a moon Johnny Macrae will have the 
You may just get about: gout: 

When the moon's gone Turtle soup and salmon and 
You're bound for a fall— pie 

Down go the walkers Trifle and Port: but by-and- 


‘Torches and all. by 
i, W. ForpHaM. Liveribilioshiveriskin 
Johnny Macrae will be dining in. 
Herpert A. POWELL. 


SHOPPING SONG. 
“ Baker, baker, what shall I buy? 
Can I, for a penny, buy one mince pie?” 
“No, no, no,” said the baker, looking sly, 
“TI want tuppence for one mince pie.” 


“Grocer, grocer, what have you got? 

For I have a penny and I want a lot.” 

“Oh, oh, oh,” said the grocer, “what a worry! 
You'll only get a nutmeg or pennyworth of curry.’ 


. 


“ Milkman, milkman, make your bottles clink, 

For I’ve got a penny and I want a long drink.” 
“Dear, dear, dear,” said the milkman, very gruff, 
“Only got a penny? Well, a penny’s not enough!” 


“ Busman, busman, I’ve not come very far, 
Can you take me home again in your big car? 
“Yes, sir, certainly, we’re running to and fro, 
~ » a 4 wes on ” 
So hold tight, penny, please, and back we go! 
M. R. DUNNETT. 


There were also good entries, for which there is no space, 
from Mr. J. W. Meares, Miss Beatrice Greaves, Mr. Gordon 
Simpson, Miss C. M. Bowen and Miss Mildred Johnstone. 
The first prize goes to Mr. Herbert A. Powell for a charming 
original rhyme which seems to possess every quality that a 
nursery rhyme should have, and the second to Mr. Douglas 
Hawson for a pleasant topical variant of a traditional model. 


First Prize. 
A NURSERY RHYME OF MODERN TRAFFIC. 


Topsy-turvy, Tiddlywink, 
Trains will collision, and ships will sink ; 
Streets will be strewn with papas and mammas 
Upside down in their motor-cars ; 
But Baby will fly 
Up to the sky 
Into the clouds and under the stars ; 
Under the stars and over the town 
Right way up and wrong way down, 
Down to the ground 
Safe and sound, 
There and back too quick to think 
Topsy-turvy, Tiddlywink. 
HERBERT A. POWELL. 
Second Prize. 
“Two coupons one chop! ” 
Says the bell of the shop. 
“Can't see whom I strike! ” 
Says the bell of the bike. 
“Too much light on first 


floor!” 
Says the bell of front door. 


> 


“T can still see a crack!” 

Says the bell at the back 

“ First warning’s gone! ” 

Says the bell of the ‘phone. 

“There’s a hole in our 

garden! ” 

Says the handbell of warden. 

DouGLas HAwson. 
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THE WAR***+ WAIFS 





THE WORK FOR 
THE CHILDREN 
WHO HAVE NO 
ONE TO HELP 
THEM 


MUST GO ON 





Children needing 

care and protection 

because of the war 

are daily joining 

OUR FAMILY OF 
5,000 


Please send a NEW YEAR’S gift for our 
WAR EMERGENCY FUND 


so that the children may not suffer 


WAIFS « STRAYS 


SOCIETY 


OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, S.E.11 
Bankers: Barclays Ltd. 








YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK 


LIMITED 


Incorporated in Japan. 


Established 1880. 


Yen 100,000,000 
139,650,000 


Subscribed and Paid-up Capital - 
Reserve Fund - - : - ” 


Head Office - YOKOHAMA. 


BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL 
PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


London Office: 


7, BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2. H. KANO, London Manager 














THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


JAN., 1940. CONTENTS : 3/6 net. 
LOOKING ATLEAD By the Right Hon. the MARQUESS OF CREWE, K.C. 
RUSSIA, FINLAND AND EASTERN EUROPE By GEORGE GLASGOW 
GERMANY A RETROSPECT By G. P. GOOCH, C.H., D.Litt., F.B.A. 
WAR AND RELIGION By Sir FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND 
STALINISM AND HITLERISM By FREDA UTLEY 


BOHEMIA UNDER NAZEL OPPRESSION 
THE APOSTLE OF MODERATION ” 
THE POPE AND EUROPEAN DICTATORSHIP By Dr. W. SCHUTZ 

LUTHER AND THE GERMAN EVANGELICAL CHURCH 

By the Rev. Dr. A. E. GARVIE 

POWER By W. L. BURN 
By Dr. ERNST ALBERT 

LITERATURE IN FASCIST ITALY By Dr. PAOLO TREVES 

THE JEW IN GENTILE FICTION By Mrs. HOBMAN 

PE POSSIBILITIES OF PUPPET DRAMA By WINIFRED GRAHAM WILSON 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT AND REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 
Publishing Office: 19, Cursitor St., London, E.C.4. 


By R. H. M. WORSLEY 
By Sir JOHN MARRIOTT 


THRE UNITED STATES AS A COLONIAL 
GERMAN PROPAGANDA 


1939 943 























YOUR 
NEW YEAR GIFT 
Bw) 


WHY NOT 


THE 


SPECTATOR : 


AN OFFER TO OUR READERS FOR 
THEIR FRIENDS. 
HE publishers will post a THE 


SPECTATOR for fifty-two to any 
address in the world (excluding enemy territory) 


copy of 
weeks 


and will in addition present to the donor or 
the recipient a book token or books to the value 
of 10/6, making a gift worth 40/6 for 26 

The only condition laid down is that the person 


or persons to whom the paper is to be sent under 
this scheme have not hitherto been regular readers 


of THE SPECTATOR. 

Since war broke out THE SPECTATOR has 
received from its readers a remarkable series of 
expressions ot appreciation on its sane and con- 


sistent handling of current events. 


What 


“As of your numerous and grateful readers 
I want to thank you for the intense pleasure and 
interest THE SPECTATOR gives me every week 
and that I find it one of the greatest helps since 
ra 


readers think 


One 


war he gan. P. 


“In sending you my renewal subscription for three 
I should like to take this opportunity of 
saying that I know of no other paper which gives 
such a sane presentation of world affairs and which 
by its articles informs and educates a sound public 
DS. De 


years 


opinion. "—R., 


“TIT want to tell you that your paper is better than 
ever. I like, first and foremost, your wonderfully 
fair view -point, invariably. I appreciate your con- 
tributors, secondly, and lastly the ‘get-up’ of the 
paper twself is better than ever. —J. W. T. M. 


“ By the way, may I take this chance to say evhat 
a grand stay and comfort THE SPECTATOR 
days? THE SPECTAT( IR leaders are 
magnificent. Tlope you don't mind this unsolicited 
set me off by 
the 


is these 


testimonial, but my American wife 
F The ré s 
, a 


her admiration. nothing like it in 


U.S.’ 


“T hope you will forgive my writing to tell you 
how greatly I appreciate THE SPECTATOR. 
To my mind it ts one of the fex things in 
an insane world, and I cannot tell 
fort and stimulation I derive from it, from the 
wisdom and humane feelings that its pages radiate.” 


she says. —R. 


Sane 


you what com- 





—K. B. H. 
Send your order with a remittance to 
THE SPECTATOR, 
99, GOWER st KER tT, W. 6.8. 























It may seem odd, but it is happily true, that investors 
are entering 1940, after four months of war, not merely in 
a spirit of fortitude but with hope. Nor is the expectation 
of improvement entirely bound up with mere wishful think- 
ing about an early German collapse ; there is good ground 
for taking the view that apart from any really depressing 
war developments investment values are set on a gently 
rising course. Weight of money is gradually telling, White- 
hall has demonstrated its skill in maintaining low interest 
rates, and news from certain important sections of the 
industrial front is decidedly encouraging. So we see a 
firm gilt-edged market as the sheet-anchor for all security 
values and selective buying of industrial equities, the border- 
line home rail preferences and base metal shares. I think 
this sort of activity will go on. 


Some of the sceptics will argue that the basis is so flimsy 
that any material rise would bring out a substantial volume 
of selling. Perhaps it would, but the result would not 
necessarily mean a sharp relapse in prices. One of the 
troubles of recent weeks has been to meet the requirements 
of buyers without putting up quotations quite dispropor- 
tionately. Most jobbers and brokers would like to see more 
stock coming out so that markets could function more 
freely. Unfortunately, what may happen is that by the 
time sellers appear the buying will have begun to dry up. 
From a broad standpoint, however, the investment outlook 
seems to me to be not at all unpromising. I cannot see any 
reason for rushing out of fixed-interest into equity stocks, 
nor are the speculative possibilities of equities exhausted. 
But war has dimmed the prospect of many companies and 
infused new life into others A careful overhauling of 
investment lists should be one of our first duties on entering 
the New Year. 


“BATS” AND DIVIDEND 


So far the war has been kind to tobacco shareholders. 
Here is British American Tobacco, with its interests concen- 
trated in overseas markets, showing a profit for the year 
ended September 30th of £5,165,453, against £5,590,886. 
This is a drop of only 74 per cent. and is arrived at after 
providing for taxation. It will not be surprising if the full 
accounts show that, in spite of the succession of political 
crises which disturbed most export markets and especially 
China, the company’s gross earnings showed very little 
change. The final dividend is reduced from 3} to 2} p.c., 
free of tax, which makes a total of 19 1-16 p.c., tax free, 
against 20 p.c. The board demonstrates its confidence in 
the outlook by maintaining the first interim for the current 
financial year at 10d. per {1 Ordinary unit. As usual, the 
company’s finance is cautious, a sum of £500,000 being 
transferred to provision for contingencies. 


* + 7 7 


SUGAR DIVIDEND POLICY 


Shareholders in Booker Bros., McConnell and Co., the 
old-established sugar growers, have had the good fortune 
to enjoy steadier dividends than has been the lot of most 
investors in the sugar-growing industry. At iast week’s 
meeting the chairman, Sir Alfred P. Sherlock, intimated 
that a 10 p.c. dividend was now regarded by the board as 
a standard rate, and also emphasised that the projected 
raising of the interim from 4 to § p.c. next July would be 
merely with a view to evenning up the annual distribution, 
and should not be interpreted as an indication of rising 
profits. On the score of earnings he was frankly critical 
of the taxation policy with which they were faced in British 
Guiana. The sugar industry, he claimed, was regarded as 
a source of revenue to be squeezed, and, in addition, there 
were increased costs of wages and supplies. These burdens 
will obviously reduce the margin of profit resulting from 
the basic price of 11s. 3d. c.i.f. United Kingdom for the 
crop under the war control. 
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BUILDING SOCIETY PROBLEMS 


Shareholders and depositors of the leading building 
societies are looking to their chairmen this year to give them 
a reassurance on two of the main war problems affecting the 
building society movement: How far have enlistment and 
the disturbance of normal employment prevented borrowers 
from paying their dues to the societies? How far have share- 
holders and depositors sought to liquidate their holdings? 
Mr. T. R. Chandler, the general manager of the Woolwich 
Equitable Building Society, who took the place of the chair- 
men, Mr. Fred Hoar, at the meeting on December 21st, gave 
the members all the reassurance they could reasonably 
expect on those two points. 

Mortgage repayments have been well maintained, and 
although the society has been willing to make concessions to 
those who could not meet the full repayment of mortgage 
there would be very few instances in which the society would 
not receive its interest in full. The decision that grants 
could be made from the Military Service (Special Grants) 
Committee towards the civil liabilities of men serving with 
the forces went far to mitigate hardships, and the: vast 
majority of borrowers were only too anxious to meet their 
obligations in full. 

On the part of the investing members and depositors, Mr. 
Chandler found no evidence of any loss of confidence. He 
freely admitted that withdrawals had been larger than normal, 
but pointed out that it was only natural that members re- 
quiring liquid cash should fall back upon their building 
society investments at a time when Stock Exchange business 
was stagnant and security prices low. 

7 * * * 
A LIFE ASSURANCE MOVE 

That enterprising institution, the Scottish Widows’ Fund 
and Life Assurance Society, has sprung a surprise on the 
insurance world. After much ratiocination of the kind 
one likes to associate with insurance men, who are also 
Scotsmen, the directors have decided to. cover civilian war 
risks without extra charge on new with-profit policies. This 
decision is, in my view, the right one in that any loss sus- 
tained on account of war risks in the case of old members 
will be shared by all members, old and new alike, through 
reductions in bonuses. Why should new policy holders be 
expected to share in such loss if they have not been covered 
against the risk from which it arises? Custos. 





LONDON PAVILION. Daily, 10 a.m. to 11 p.m. 


SAMUEL GOLDWYN presents JASCHA HEIFETZ in 
‘* MELODY OF YOUTH ” 
with ANDREA LEEDS and JOEL McCREA. (\.) 
KINGSWAY. (Hol, 5642.) Twice Daily at 2.30 and 7.45. 


LADY PRECIOUS STREAM 


A traditional Chinese play 


Prices from 1s. 6d. All Bookable. 


Actors Company. 
1/6—6/-. 


RUDOLF STEINER HALL. 
Evenings 8.0. Thursday, Saturday, 2.30. 
CHARLES DICKENS’ 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 


MARTITA HUNT, MARIUS GORING, ALEC GUINNESS. 


Pad. 8219. 





Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH 
Principal London Office: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C.2 












Baker Street Station. 
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«THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 43 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the 
sender of the first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle 
to be opened. Envelopes should be marked “Crossword Puzzle,” 
and should be received not later than first post on Wednesday. No 
envelopes will be opened before noon on Wednesday. Solutions 
should be on the form appearing below. The name of the winner 
will be published in our next issue. Envelopes containing solutions 


must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are surcharged 
on delivery. 


Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.]| 

















ACROSS 4. Rude, less rudely (8) 

1 and 10. Both these places 5. Bearded titmouse (8). 
were sung about in the 6. Kipling’s projectile (5). 
same country, but they are 7. Shoulder blade (7). 
in vastly different ones (2 8. Match maker’s deity (5). 
words) (11, 9). 15. Nigger van in art (9). 

9. Give the donkey a little 16. Call time in this (8). 
credit (5). 17. A diminutive waterfall (2 


11. “ Tasting of Flora and the 


words) (4, 4). 
country green, Dance, and 18 


. Slander (7). 


—— song” (9). 21. An empty Scot (5). 

12. In the soup? This may 33 A wretched dog, but Latin 
help you out! (5). (6) 

13. Den (4). : 


23. Ian upset when surmounted 
by trouble (6). 

25. She was well after this in 
Sheridan (5). 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 42 


‘MPa als cms 

ORRIi DGEMOTTERS 
L Smal -_Beile 
CYUMAMBYVLATES) 
is asctingn 


14 He got on at both ends (7). 
19. What the bull becomes by 
seeing the end of it (7). 

20. Time from the wise (4). 

24. Attention was drawn to his 
rent (5). 

26. Where sportsmen gather ; 
it’s suitable for children (2 
words) (5, 4). 

27. Where the R.A.F. watch 
cricket? (9). 

28. Hard criterion (5). 

29. Eaten by the very thrifty 
on the day after the wed- 
ding? (unless confetti was 
used) (2 words) (4, 7). 

DOWN 

1. The river girl (9). 

2. The nature of M.’s query 
is unstated (6). 

3. If so one should not 
attempt to skate on it (6). 
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SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
The winner of Crossword No. 42 is Mr. C. U. Kingston, 
at Eaton Hall, Norwich. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Capital Authorised and Issued, £12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, 


£4,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000 (Not capable of being 
r 1 up except in the event of nd for the purpose of the Bank being wound up) 
£12,000,000; Reserve Fund, £35,250,000; Special Currency Reserve, £1,600,000 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian 

States and Dominion of New Zealand. * TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES 
} mimercial nd Circular Letter f Credit nd Travellers’ Cheques 


a BILI.S are purchased or sent for Collect 


hixed pe ids » terr wl 


DEPOSITS are. rece ed 
HEAD OFFICE 


y ‘ pl 


71, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 
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WEST END AGENCY 


> CARLOS PLACE, W.1 











Life assurance in war time 


Under most of our schemes we grant 
policies at normal rates with a reduction 


in benefits on death during hostilities. 


Ask for particulars. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No commission 











THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 


Head Office : 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, W.C.2, 
West End Office : 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 









Paid up Capital £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve ees nos os a «. £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 


COMPANY MEETING 
BOOKER BROS., McCONNELL & CO. 
INCREASED PROFIT 


THE annual general meeting of Booker Bros., McConnell and 
Company, Limited, was held on December 21st at 14 Trinity 
Square, London, E.C. 

Sir Alfred P. Sherlock, who presided, said that they had acquired 
97 per cent. of the issued capital of the Corentyne Sugar Company 
and welcomed on the board Mr. C. A. Campbell and Mr. E. R. 
Campbell. 

The profit for the year amounted to £106,688, an increase 
of £8,083, due solely to the fact that Bookers Demerara Sugar 
Estates, Ltd., was able to declare 5 per cent. on its increased 
capital, thus mainta:ning the actual rate paid in the previous year 
but giving the parent company £8,000 more in cash. The profits 
on trading for the year were not quite so good; he thought that 
that slight setback might be ascribed to the very difficult con- 
ditions that had existed. 

During the year 1939 sugar prices had improved and in 
September Government control had been instituted, giving a 
basic price of 11s. 3d. c.if. United Kingdom for their crop to 
31st August next. They had also made good sales of rum. They 
were faced with greatly increased costs of supplies and wages. 
They had to meet increased taxation in this country and the sugar 
industry in the Colony might be called upon to shoulder still 
heavier burdens. There had always been a tendency to consider 
sugar as the milch cow of British Guiana. They were more than 
willing to co-operate with the local Government but matters would 
be rendered easier if it would try to help the sugar industry instead 
of merely regarding it as a source of revenue to be squeezed. 

After stating that they regarded 10 per cent. as their standard 
rate of dividend and thanking the whole of the staff and employees 
for their work, he said that now that they were fighting for their 
existence, their duty was obviously to produce as much sugar 
and rum as they possibly could, and they could only do that if 
they had the co-operation of the local Government and of Labour 
and its leaders. Up to the present they did not consider that 
they had had a fair deal. 

They intended to increase the interim dividend on the ordinary 
shares on Ist July next from 4 per cent. to § per cent., but that 
would be merely with a view to evenning up the annual distri- 
bution and would not mean that they had made, or anticipated 
making, larger profits. 

The report was unanimously adopted, and the proposed final 
dividend of 6 per cent. making Io per cent. for the year, and 
a bonus of § per cent., all less tax, were approved. 
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Classified Advertisements 





RATES 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 ietters). Head- 
ings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
line charged as a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers 
whose announcements exceed Q lines. Series discounts : 
24%, for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% /for26; and 10% 
for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR 
Office, 99 Gower Street, | ondon, W.C.1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion not .aier than Tuesday of each week. 


PERSONAL 


| 





Private Enquiries, etc 
UNIVERSAL Dertec- 


ETECTIVES.—Divorce, 
Moderate. Consultation free. 
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SAFE AREAS: 


Mr. Ashley Courtenay, who has per- 
sonal knowledge of Hotels and Guest 
Houses throughout the country, has 
placed his services at the disposal o 
THe Specrator for the benefit o 
readers who may require personal 
advice on where to reside in case of 
emergency. 
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Tives (Estab. 1929), 12 Henrietta St., W.2, TEM. 8594. | In this respect much help can be 
ae pvenstemamennsianascit obtained from his “Let's Halt 
Tots LONG tobacco’s made by = skill | Awhile volumes. 
] fills th ll. , . » , | 
You fill the pipe—it fills the bi Vol. I, Kent, Surrey, Sussex. 1939- 
— = = —— | 1940 Edition. 200 pages. Vol. HI, 
| Devon, Cornwall, Somerset. 2nd 
CINEMAS Edition published 1938. 190 pages. 
Ss : = ; Vol. IIL, a Dorset, Wilts, Isle of 
CADEMY CINEMA, Wight. Ist Edition published 1939, 
i 165 Oxford St. Ger, 298. | 112 pages. 4, 
SACHA GUITRY : 4 
in his amusing historical diversion Price 1/3 each (Post free) 
* REMONTONS LES CHAMPS ELYSEES" (A) | q 
Magnificent spectacle and sparkling wit. | Requests for advice or orders for 
— - copies of these books should be q 
ne eo addressed to Mr. Ashley Courtenay 
APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT at The Spectator Limited, 99 Gower < 
AND WANTED j Street, London, W.C.1. q) 


YITY OF LEICESTER MUSEUM AND ART | 
( GALLERY. 


ART ASSISTANT, male, wanted temporarily. Must 
have training in the history and appreciation of art. 
Experience in art-museum technique desirable. Com- | 
mencing salary £250 per annum. Latest date for appli- 
cations January 15th. Further particulars and form of 
application to be obtained from the undersigned. 

E. E. Lows, Director. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


BEDALES. SCHOOL, 


NEAR PETERSFIELD, HANTS. 
Founded 1893. 


Headmaster : F. A. Meter, M.A. (Cambs.), B.Sc. (Lon.) 


This progressive Public Schooi tor Boys 
and Girls from 11 to 19 is fortunately able to 
carry on its normal work in its own buildings 
and with full pre-war Staff. There is a separate 
ae School for younger children from § to 11. 

‘arents are thus able to send all their children 
to the same School, with obvious advantages in 
these days of difficult travel. (Reduced fees are 
granted for children of the same family.) 


Bedales offers a modern education and a 
healthy country life in a safe area. The School 
Estate of 150 acres, including a Home Farm, is 
situated in beautiful country at the foot of the 
Downs. There is a Library of 14,000 books, an 
Assembly Hall and Theatre, and exceptional 
facilities for both Science and Music. Scholar- 
ships are awarded annually, including some for 
Music and Arts. 


For particulars and prospectus write to the 
Bursar. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
Q CHOOL OF SLAVONIC AND EAST 
i‘ EUROPEAN STUDIES. 


During the war, the School is offering day and even- 
ing classes at moderate fees in Russian, Polish, Czecho- 
slovak, Hungarian, Serbo-Croat and Roumanian from 
the elementary stages upwards, in two centres : 


LONDON : 1-2 Thornaugh St., Russell Square, 
W.C.1. 

OXFORD: Regent's Park College, Pusey St. (Tele- 
phone: 47887). 


The Lent Term commences in London on January 
oth, and in Oxford on January 15th. 

Full information will be supplied on application to 
‘Tue Secretary of the School, at either address. 


T. GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL 
h side, Church Stretton, Shropshire. First-class 
London Secretarial Training in Safe Area. Journalism, 
Advertising, Foreign Languages. Intensive training. 
Special terms. 


COLLEGE, Hill- 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 


| 
| 
= ie a A ] 
so SCHOOL, YORK s.| 
» | 
Examination for Entrance Scholarships (values £20 
to £60 per annum) in March 
The schoo! at present occupies good buildings at | 
Ampleforth, 20 miles North of York. 
Apply to HEADMASTER before February 21st. 


YHE 


- —| 
MOUNT SCHOOL, rhe 
A Public School for Girls under the Management of a| 
Committee of the Society of Friends. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
ScHOLARSHIPS.—Entrance Scholarships of £50 to £60 


| a year are offered to girls whose parents could not 


otherwise afford the fees. 

Grants and Bursartrs are also offered.—Special con- 
sideration is given to the claims of girls entering at the 
Post-School Certificate stage for Higher Certificate, 
University Scholarship and First M.B. courses. 

Particulars may be obtained from HEADMISTRESS. 





The Examinations will be held from February 12th 
to 1th. Applications should be sent in not later than | 
February Ist. 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 





NTELLIGENT typg. Novels, Plays, Poetry, Theses | 
technical, medical,French. Guaranteed checked. Keen | 
prices. Nora Leg, 18 Kings Drive, Edgware. Edg.1046 | 


ITERARY Typewrtg.Trans.,&c.,promptly ex MSS. 
4 1s. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.—Mis« N. 


, 


McFar.ane(C), TheStudy,96MarinePde.,Leigh-on-Sea 


‘I 


VYPEWRITING of all descriptions including French 
Italian & German. LADbroke 1378 after 7 p.m. | 











| or 30s, weekly, with dinner 6s. 


FRESH FRUIT 


OG 25s. 6d., or 180 Oranges 

26s. *Pardess,”” Rex or “ Lord” Brands, 
MIxeD hg on Carriage P. aD. —STEAD AND Son, 
124 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2 Hol. 7478 


* JAFF _F Grapefruit 





FOR THE TABLE 


YEST smoked bacon 2s. Ib. Best creamy butter 25,, 
> excellent flavour—Mutss SOMERVILLE, Fernside, 


Rosscarbery, Cork. 

| ype SSED Chicken, 8s. 6d. pair; Purest cream butter, 
3 Ibs. 6s. 6d.; 10 Ibs. 20s.: Smoked bacon, best, 

2s. 6d. Ib. ; 10 Ibs. 22s. 6d., all delivered free.—Norag 

DonoGuur, The Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork. 


PRIME b 


acon 3 Ibs. 6s. Best dairy butter 2s. lb 
Miss Parker, Victoria House, 
Rosscarbery, Cork. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


] AVE vou anything to sell? Readers having anything 

to sell or professional services to offer ate invited 
to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid classi- 
fied advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
insertion and should reach The Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. with remittance by 
Tuesday of each week. Discounts 2)% for six inser- 
tions; §\, for 13; 74% for 26; and 10% for §2. 


HOTELS AND BOARDING ; 


R! }EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country, 
180 INNS 


Ask tor Coeasigtse list (3d. post free) of 
d HOTELS managed by 
PEOPLE’ S REFRESHMENT 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
P. R. H. A., Lrp., St. GeorGe’s House. 
treet, W.1. 


GRANVILLE PLACE, W.1. (few yards Selfridges), 
High class Private Hotel. Central. Quiet. Gas- 
Personal supervision Miss Stuart. 


the 
“HOUSE 
193 Regent 


fires. 


wes 


he = ICK CLUB,LTD.21 St.George’s Sq., S.W.1 
Room and breakfast 5s., one night only ss. 6d. 
6d. night or 35s. to 


2ens. weekly.— Vict. 7289. 


RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 

BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 

| BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks.)—-HAVEN 

| BOXHILL 1 oy poe Surrey).—BURF ‘ORD BRIDGE 
HOTEL 


| CAMBRIDGE.~ UNIVERSITY ARMS, 


APEL CURIG (N. Wales).-BRYN-TYRCH. 
Cc ‘HRISTCHURCH.— KING’S ARMS. 
CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
EASTBOURNE. CAVENDISH. 


PARK GATES 

EDINBURGH.--ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus). —GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, Primrose VALLey. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 

LINKS. 
KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKE pone HOUSE. 


—REGE 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire). LOCH AWE, 
LONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL, 

Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD. va HOUSE, 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—-GOLF VIEW. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 

PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.) aoe K BAY AND LINKS, 
ST. ANNES-ON- SEA. —GRAN 
ST. IVES (Cornwall). TRE GE NNA CASTLE 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 
SELBY (Yorks). —-LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Hore, 
TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE. 
TORQUAY. GRAND HOTEL. 

OSLIN HALL. 
—HEADLAND HOTEL. 
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